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PRESIDENT HOLT’S STATEMENT 

The Virginia Education Association will hold 
its next annual meeting in Richmond Thanksgiv- 
ing week, November 29-December 1. The execu- 
tive committee has secured a list of interesting 
speakers on the program of the general sessions 
and has added some new features in the way of 
musical entertainment. The out-of-state speakers 
will include such persons as Dr. J. K. Norton of 
Columbia University, Mrs. Blanche Preble, presi- 
dent of the National Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the 
University of Florida, and Hon. Paul D. McNutt, 
Governor of Indiana. There will be other speakers 
on the program, including Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the governor-elect of Virginia. Governor John 
Garland Pollard will introduce Governor McNutt. 

The Public Relations Committee during the 
summer did a good piece of work in disseminating 
the pertinent facts about public education in Vir- 
ginia. Citizens all over the State are demanding 
that something be done to save the schools from 
collapse. In addition, there is a strong sentiment 
among the members of the General Assembly for 
making increased state appropriations for public 
education. We must not fail to take advantage 
of this increased interest in education. 

At the business session of the State Association 
on Friday morning of convention week, matters of 
supreme importance to the welfare of education 
will be presented for consideration. This is the 
year for the election of the treasurer of the State 
Association to serve for the next two years. Per- 
sons for this office will be nominated at the close 
of the program Wednesday night and voted on by 
ballot on Friday. A committee will present a well 
prepared set of resolutions for consideration and 
adoption. Annual reports of committees on a 
number of the vital interests and business of the 
Association will be made. The legislative com- 
mittee will be instructed as to the items of legisla- 
tion to be sought next winter. The Minimum 
Education Program will be the major item of legis- 


lation to be presented to the General Assembly 
with the urgent request that it be enacted into law. 
Teachers should familiarize themselves with the 
provisions of this proposed plan and explain this 
to the citizens and urge them to give their hearty 
support to the effort to secure this legislation at 
the session of the General Assembly next Janu- 
ary. In addition, plans must be formulated for 
some form of pension legislation. 

Plans are being made for the usual banquet to 
the officers and delegates of the convention on 
Thursday evening at six o’clock. 

I should like to appeal to the teachers all over 
the State, first, to carry on as they have never done 
before and to give their best to the children; and, 
second, to plan to attend the annual convention in 
Richmond. The railroad fare is remarkably low, 
one cent per mile traveled for the round trip; this 
expense should not deter anyone from making the 
trip to Richmond Thanksgiving week. 





STATE EXPENDITURES FOR ROADS 
AND SCHOOLS 

The State Comptroller’s office has recently 
issued a very comprehensive statement of the 
State’s expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933. According to the statement, the 
total annual cost of State Government amounted 
to $43,431,645.23. Of this amount $19,441,722.46, 
or 44.76 per cent, went to roads and $13,335,836.41, 
or 30.71 per cent, went to the operation of schools. 
These two functions of the State government con- 
sumed about 75 per cent of the total State 
expenditures. 

There is one item included in the expenditure 
for schools that is, or might be, misleading. Out 
of the $13,335,836.41 expended for schools, 
$4 388,803.62 is entered as having been paid to 
educational institutions from monies collected for 
students’ fees, rents, board, etc. This latter figure 
can hardly be regarded as State funds given to 
education since these are charges long established 
at these institutions and should not be rightly 
regarded as State revenues. The $4,388,803.62 
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should, therefore, be deducted from the total ex- 
penditures of State funds which would make the 
total expenditure for State government $39,042,- 
841.61. It can be seen that leaving out the item 
derived from students’ fees, rents, board, etc. at 
the institutions of higher learning, the amount 
from State revenues expended for schools would 
be $8,947,032.79, or 22.9 per cent of the State’s 
total expenditure, and the percentage of the State’s 
revenues going for roads would amount to 49.8 
per cent. 

It will be seen that the total amount of money 
expended for schools is less than half that ex- 
pended for roads. During the past two years the 
State fund appropriated for public education was 
cut $2,103,127.50 by executive order. This is the 
contribution education has made toward balancing 
the budget. We have not yet been told to what 
extent the road funds have contributed toward 
keeping the budget balanced. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION AT SPECIAL 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 
Teachers and school administrators may not 
have a clear idea of what happened at the Special 
Session of the General Assembly in August. Be- 
sides a few local bills, the following is a brief 

statement of the legislation enacted: 
1. House Bill No. 17.—John Q. Rhodes and 
Wilbur Hall. 

This bill authorizes and empowers the State 
Board of Education to waive or modify certain 
statutory limitations and restrictions on making 
loans from the Literary Fund to county and city 
school boards, and to confer on the State Board 
of Education discretionary powers in lending 
money from the Literary Fund to school boards, 
for the purpose of enabling school boards to meet, 
to comply with and to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of an act of the Congress of the United 
States, known as the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, approved June 16, 1933. 

2. House Bill No. 41.— Vaughan Gary and 
Stewart Moffett. 

This bill permits the College of William and 
Mary, the Medical College of Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia State School for Colored Deaf and Blind 
Children, the four State teachers colleges, the 
University of Virginia, the Virginia Military in- 


stitute, the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and Polytechnic Institute, the Virginia 
School for the Blind, the Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind and the Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes to secure federal funds under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act for the 
purposes of erecting buildings and sets up the 
conditions under which this money must be re- 
paid. 

3. House Bill No. 60.—Ashton Dovell. 

This bill amends and re-enacts Section Thirty 
of the Appropriation bill enacted by the General 
Assembly of 1932. It limits the amount that the 
Governor may reduce any appropriation to not 
less than seventy per cent of the original appro- 
priation. Important sections of this bill read 
as follows: 

“Provided, however, that there shall be ex- 
cepted from the reduction heretofore made by 
the Governor in the appropriation to the State 
Board of Education, for the fiscal year which 
began July first, nineteen hundred and thirty- 
three, and restored to said appropriation a sum 
sufficient, not to exceed one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, which may be used by the State 
Board of Education by and with the authority 
and approval of the Governor first obtained, to 
prevent the closing of any public school or schools 
in Virginia until the General Assembly at its next 
regular session shall enact further legislation for 
the purpose of insuring in co-operation with the 
respective localities, a minimum public school 
term of eight months throughout the state.” 

“In the preparation of the executive budget 
for the biennium which begins July first, nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-four, the Governor is 
hereby directed to set aside out of the estimated 
receipts into the general fund of the treasury for 
said biennium, a sufficient amount to discharge 
any deficit which the Comptroller’s estimates 
may show will exist in the said general fund at 
the close of business on June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-four.” 

“Provided, further, that no further reductions 
shall be made in the salary or compensation of 
any officer or employee of any division, depart- 
ment or agency of the State which will reduce 
any such salary or compensation below the re- 
duction in effect August seventeenth, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and all such salary and 











compensation reductions heretofore ordered by 
the Governor in the executive department are 
hereby confirmed and ratified.” 

“An emergency existing, this act shall be in 
force from its passage.” 





This in brief is the legislation affecting schools 
passed at the Special Session of the General As- 
It will be noted that the first two bills 
are in the nature of enabling acts empowering 
institutions and the State to take advantage of 
federal funds offered under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act for the erection of buildings. 


sembly. 


The third is an act amending Section Thirty 
of the Appropriation Act of 1932 empowering 
the Governor to cut certain appropriations in 
order to keep the budget balanced. This bill 
limits any further cuts by executive order and 
restores a sufficient fund not to exceed $150,000 
with which to prevent the closing of any schools 
until the General Assembly shall meet in regular 
session next January when, as the Act states, the 
regular General Assembly shall enact further leg- 
islation for the purpose of insuring a minimum 
school term of eight months for every school in 
the State. This special school legislation carries 
with it a solemn obligation to do two distinct 
things: 


1. To continue the operation of the schools for 

an eight months’ term according to necessary 

. requirements and needs as revealed by an 

analysis of the conditions when the regular 
session of the General Assembly convenes. 


2. In the meantime it is further understood that 
the Governor-elect, the Budget Commission, the 
State Board of Education and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction jointly shall 
work out a plan of state and local financing 
of an eight months’ minimum school term for 
the entire State. 





CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
At a recent meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation it was provided by resolution that on Sep- 
. tember 1, 1935, the issuance to incoming teachers 
of special certificates for teaching commercial 
| branches, art, and music in the high school be 
discontinued, and on and after September 1, 1935, 
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the Collegiate certificate shall be the minimum 
grade of license granted to incoming teachers of 
the above named subjects. 

It has long been felt by leaders in the fields 
of art, music, and commercial branches that the 
State was not exacting of high school teachers of 
such branches training and experience compara- 
ble to that required of teachers of such academic 
subjects as English, history, and mathematics. 
The resolution, therefore, should have the effect 
of improving the quality of instruction in the so- 
called special fields for which in past years it 
was difficult to secure teachers who combined 
broad academic training with specialization in a 
particular field. 

For many years administrative officers have 
complained with some justice of the policy of 
endorsing Collegiate Professional and Collegiate 
certificates for teaching all subjects in the ele- 
mentary grades regardless of whether the recipi- 
ents of such licenses had completed specific 
courses leading to teaching in such grades. In 
order to improve the situation the State Board 
of Education recently ruled that holders of Col- 
legiate certificates issued after 1935 shall not be 
allowed to teach in grades below the sixth unless 
they have completed in connection with their de- 
gree requirements appropriate courses in the 
teaching of elementary school subjects. 

The State Board of Education recently debated 
the advisability of making the Collegiate Profes- 
sional certificate the minimum grade of license 
for all teachers in the high school but deferred 
to a later date final action on this proposal. 

For the benefit of those teachers who may not 
be informed concerning progressive developments 
in teacher certification it should be pointed out 
that the number of grades of licenses issued has 
been materially reduced and that except as noted 
above for special teachers of music, art, and com- 
mercial branches all incoming high school teach- 
ers are now required to hold either the Collegiate 
Professional or the Collegiate certificate, both of 
which are based on graduation from accredited 
four-year colleges, and further that the Normal 
Professional certificate based on graduation from 
a standard two-year teacher training institution 
is now the minimum grade of license for teachers 
in the elementary grades. 
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Certificates Issued During the Period of 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933 

As evidence of the spirit with which applicants 
for the teaching profession are accommodating 
themselves to the new certificate regulations it 
should be noted that of a total of 3,432 licenses 
issued between July 1, 1932, and June 30, 1933, 
licenses as follows were issued: 

Collegiate Professional . . 898 
Collegiate . ear ee ae 
Normal Professiona 627 
All others habit it! 2 

From the above statement it may be seen that 
92% of all licenses granted that year were based 
on normal school or college graduation. 

While the record of certificates issued during 
any given year when compared with the certifi- 
cate or college status of teachers actually em- 
ployed always shows the status of those actually 
employed to be somewhat lower than that of the 
certificates issued, it is encouraging to see that so 
large a proportion of the teachers who were 
actually employed last year have completed either 
college or normal school. 

Of the 16,665 teachers who were employed in 
the cities and counties of the State last year, 28% 
had completed four or more years of college work, 
42% had completed two years, 24.2% one year, 
and only 4.6% had completed less than a year’s 
college study. Viewed in another way this means 
that 70.4% of all the teachers employed last year 
had completed the equivalent of either normal 
school or college graduation, a record which we 
doubt is surpassed by many states in the Union. 

The training of the teachers in the cities shows 
up somewhat better than the training of the teach- 
ers in the counties, for when a comparison is 
made, it is found that 86.5% of the teachers em- 
ployed in the cities last year had completed either 
normal school or college graduation whereas only 
65.5% of the teachers employed in the counties 
had completed either college or normal school 
graduation requirements. 





REASONS FOR CRITICISING THE 
SCHOOLS 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education in 
Massachusetts, says: 
There are three outstanding reasons for the 
criticism we hear today of the public school sys- 


tem and for the tendency to curtail the service 
and efficiency of the public school system in 
America. 

First, the public school system is criticised be- 
cause it is the one government function for which 
we have accurate statistics about expenditures, 
enrolment and general costs. Cost figures to the 
very cent are given for the various items of the 
public school system in any given year or month. 
People are generally familiar with these figures 
but when it comes to other departments of gov- 
ernment, the definite statistics as to the cost are 
not generally known, if they are even available. 
In the annual reports of the other departments 
we often see total figures given but the expendi- 
ture per month and per day and particular items 
of expenditure are not available and the people 
do not have this information. This, we believe, 
is one reason why some people are saying that 
the public school systems in the States are costing 
too much. 

Another reason that people are criticising the 
public school system is centered around teachers 
themselves. Adults who went to school thirty 
years ago estimate the training and value of teach- 


‘ers of today in terms of teachers who taught 


school when they were young. They naturally 
think very well of what the public school system 
did for them and now that schools are costing 
more and more and newlines of public school 
service are being inaugurated they look upon 
these things as unnecessary and, therefore, do not 
appreciate the type of teaching that goes on in 
the public schools today. 

Third, there is a group of influential people, 
particularly among the big business and industrial 
concerns, who think that education is costing too 
much, that it is a mistake to have everybody edu- 
cated. They even go so far as to say that the 
public schools ought to realize that in modern 
civilization we are always going to have ditch 
diggers and that our schools ought to teach that 
group of children just how to dig a ditch and 
so on through all the levels and activities of mod- 
ern life. They are opposed to the public school 
system as a governmental function and, therefore, 
would like to see it practically eliminated. If we 
are to save the public school system from further 
injury we must see to it that the child gets his 
rightful inheritance in the way of an education 








whether he is ultimately to be a ditch digger or 
in the higher levels of life in the fields of com- 
merce, industry and the professions. 





PROPOSED EXPERIMENT AT DANVILLE 

Preliminary plans have been completed for in- 
augurating an interesting experiment in educa- 
tion in Virginia. The city of Danville has been 
selected as a center for the experiment. The 
plan is to select unemployed young men between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty and give them 
an opportunity to secure special instruction in 
economics and social problems and to acquire 
special skills in some of the vocations. Registra- 
tion in these classes began at the opening of the 
public schools in September. 

Superintendent G. L. H. Johnson will list the 
names of young men of the city who are eligible 
for such instruction and enrol them in classes. 
According to the proposed plan about forty young 
men will be selected and divided into two groups, 
one group to receive supplementary instruction 
in business mathematics, English, practical eco- 
nomics and social studies, while the other group 
will be working in the school shops where they 
will be taught wood working, auto mechanics, 
drafting, electricity, sheet metal construction, 
typewriting, stenography, and business procedure. 
These two groups taking the two lines of instruc- 
tion will alternate each half day. The instructor 
will be an outstanding economist acquainted with 
industry and business problems. He will also 
serve as co-ordinator to interview employers for 
the purpose of placing the young men in suitable 
positions. Vocational guidance and direction to 
the young men will be given in order to have 
them choose the type of vocations to which they 
are best suited. The plan really sets up an em- 
ployment laboratory from which employers may 
seek and select their new employees. 

Special funds with which to finance the ex- 
periment will be made available through the 
United States Department of Interior and under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law and 
from other agencies interested in promoting such 
lines of instruction. This experiment has been 
worked out by B. H. Van Oot of the State De- 
partment of Education and the work will be under 
the general supervision of City Superintendent 
G. L. H. Johnson of Danville. 
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If the experiment in Danville is successful such 
classes will be organized in other cities of the 
State. The value of the work planned under this 
scheme will afford unemployed young men a spe- 
cial opportunity to study and learn something 
about the basic economic and social problems now 
confronting the nation and will give them the 
benefit of sound vocational direction. It also will 
be an advantage to the employer as a definite 
source from which to draw young men who pos- 
sess qualifications needed by the industry or com- 
mercial house employing such workers. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

American Education. Week will be observed this 
year November 6-12. In Virginia, this week has 
been made the occasion of inviting the patrons of 
the schools to visit the classroom to observe the 
actual work of their children. In some schools the 
practice has been to suspend afternoon classes of 
a day and that part of the day’s schedule run from 
eight to ten at night at which time the patrons are 
invited to visit the classes. We have seen 2,000 or 
more patrons observing class work in actual opera- 
tion during a single night, in a single school 
building. 

In other schools, mass meetings are called to 
hear speakers discuss the problems of education 
in their respective communities. 

The teachers of Virginia should take advantage 
of American Education Week as the occasion for 
a systematic effort to present to the patrons and 
citizens generally the importance of public educa- 
tion as a major function of the State, and espe- 
cially at this time to save the schools from further 
curtailment in function and in financial support. 
Teachers who are planning to observe this week 
should send to the National Education Association 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
for its handbook which contains much helpful 
material about education and the dangers con- 
fronting the schools. 

In addition, they should send for bulletins pre- 
pared by the publicity committee of the Virginia 
Education Association, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond. This issue of the Journal contains a 
complete statement of the provisions of the Mini- 
mum Education Program which is the major ob- 
jective of the State Board of Education and the 
Virginia Education Association. The features of 
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this program should be explained to every patron 
of the schools during education week. Teachers 
and school people should not fail to take this op- 
portunity of preparing stories of the pertinent 
facts about education in Virginia and submit 
these for publication in their local newspapers. 
The general theme this year for Education Week 
is “Meeting the Emergency in Education.” It is 
estimated that more than 3,000,000 adult citizens 
will participate in these mass meetings through- 
out the nation. 

Each community should adapt to its needs the 
following suggested program: 

Monday, November 6—The Increased Respon- 
sibilities of the Schools. 

Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of 
the Schools. 

Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens May 
Do To Protect the Schools. 

Thursday, November 9—Home and School 
Co-operation. 

Friday, November 10—The Schools and Recon- 
struction. 

Saturday, November 11—The Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation. 

Sunday, November 12 
ter Essentials. 


Safeguarding Charac- 





SEEING THE CRISIS THROUGH 


Jessie Gray, President, National 
Education Association 


Never before has a strong national organiza- 
tion been so vital to the maintenance of the 
schools and the welfare of teachers as it is at the 


present. Movement toward recovery in all fields 
is on a national scale. The vigorous drive against 
depression is centralized in the nation’s capital. 
Momertous decisions are being made daily. Rep- 
resentation of teachers at Washington is im- 
perative. That representation is provided by an 
alert corps of officers and a trained headquarters 
staff ready to go into action on short notice. No 
occasion to do so is neglected. The influence of 
the organization is greatly strengthened by a pres- 
tige gained through the three quarters of a cen- 
tury in which it has been the voice of the nation’s 
teachers. The Association is known and respected. 
It has never been motivated by selfish aims. Its 
recommendations are sought in high councils 


whenever any far-reaching activity that touches 
upon public education is proposed. 


The activities of the organization have been 
recently enlarged under the stimulating and dy- 
namic leadership of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence. The Joint Commission, 
through its organization of consultants and its 
plan of regional meetings, is tying together school 
officials and state and local teachers’ organizations 
in a vigorous program to defend the schools. The 
strength of your local and state associations de- 
pends upon your membership and interest. The 
success of the program depends upon your co- 
operation—now. 

The times call for still more extensive organi- 
zation and more intensive effort. Never before 
the present economic breakdown have the Amer- 
ican people generally gone backward in the sup- 
port of their schools. Financial crises have come 
and gone, but somehow a way has always been 
found to preserve inviolate the fundamental right 
of every child to a fair start in life. This right is 
greatly abridged in hundreds of communities to- 
day. Unless the profession is willing to assume 
an unusual responsibility for influencing the 
thought and action of the public concerning free 
and universal education during the critical year 
ahead, we can expect to spend the next decade 
in reclimbing to heights already achieved. Power- 
ful voices are lifted today in appeals for help to 
protect banks, to build ships and highways, to 
restore business incomes, to guarantee prices of 
commodities. Our profession must speak for the 
nation’s schools. 

There is work for every teacher. Join your 
local, state and national associations at once. Do 
not stop with the payment of your annual dues. 
Familiarize yourself with the program of the pro- 
fession in your community, your state and the 
nation. These programs will be outlined in the 
conferences of your local group, in the journals 
published by the state education associations, and 
in the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Consultants of the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency will call for your assistance. Let 
us take advantage of every opportunity to carry 
the case for the schools to the people. Plan an 
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observance of American Education 
Week. Invite parents to your classroom. Visit 
the homes of your pupils. Make plans now for 
vitalized commencement exercises that will in- 
crease the appreciation of the public for the 
achievements of your schools, Interpret the 
schools through your local newspapers, the school 
paper, the extra-curriculum activities of students, 
exhibit school work, stimulate enrolment in parent 
teacher associations. The work ahead of us this 
year is more than teaching. It is aggressive lead- 
ership in the effort to preserve the democratic 
government the American people love—self-gov- 
ernment based upon the ability of the people to 
govern. 


effective 





SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
COUNTIES OF VIRGINIA 
It will be observed from the following list that 
fifty counties have employed fifty-six special 
supervisors of instruction. Still others may be 
added during the course of the school session. 


Accomac (1)...........Mary B. Pusey 
FS (2)..........A, W. Lewis 
Albemarle (1)......... H. G Acker 
- (2) .........M. Wilson Hildebrand.......... Earlysville 
. (3)..........Pearl McD. Burford......Charlottesville 
Alleghany... . Marie Wyatt Collins.............. Covington 
Arlington (1)..........Florence Gravatt Rosslyn 
(Sire Gertrude Smith Rosslyn 
pC De Amherst 
Augusta (1)............Elizabeth Newton Staunton 
” (2) .....-.-0-R. Avice Roane Staunton 
3otetourt (1)..........Mary O, Phelps................... ..Troutville 
(aa. 
3uckingham 
Carroll (1) 
4 re 
Charles City, James 
City New 
Kent Dr. Inga Olla Helseth....Williamsburg 
Clarke. ..... Rose MacDonald Berryville 
Cumberland (1)......Ada R. Bierbower, S.T.C.....Farmville 
) (2).....Annie L, Stone, S.T.C........... Farmville 


Annie I. Anthony 
Macie L. Henderson 


and 


Essex and 

King & Queen.....Juliett R. Ware 
Fairfax......... vss Eelsie A. Davis 
Harry Marvin Pearson 


Dunnsville 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Floyd (1)..... 
me eS 
Frederick..... 
Fluvanna.. 
Gloucester ; 
St Mary V. Dinwiddie 
Greene and 
Madison 


....5tella Mae Agnew 
.....Annie Preston Starling 
Harriet Wharton 


Winchester 
Fork Union 


Independence 


retinal, WU Gere oes... Orange 


Halifax 
King George and 
Stafford 


Mary O. Barksdale Halifax 
Mabel F. Altstetter, S. T. C., 
Fredericksburg. 
Frances C. Treakle 
Helen Einstein 


Kilmarnock 
Pennington Gap 
Emile N. Windle Purcellville 
...Mildred Neale Paeonian Springs 
Anne Harrison.............. Christiansburg 
Si i eae a HA Norfolk 
B. Gordon Wescott............ Nassawadox 
Lynette M. Brock Heathsville 
Orange Mary M. Richardson Orange 
Pittsylvania (1)......Eleanor A. Scott......................Chatham 
Lucy A. Fulton, Route 6........Danville 
Chatham 
Chatham 
Oceana 
Prince Edward (1).Bessie Gordon Jones................Farmville 
, (2)..G, Stephenson, S.T.C............. Farmville 
Prince William Manassas 
Rappahannock 
and Warren......... Leslie A. Fox......................Front Royal 
Roanoke 
Russell 


Northampton 
Northumberland 


Gate City 

....... Marion 

Mrs. Philip Freeman.......... Stony Creek 

Warwick and‘Y ork..Elsie Coleman ..........................Denbigh 
4 ee) eS .Wytheville 





A PLEA FOR MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Thomas D. Eason, of the State Department of 
Education, says: 

In Virginia, where the study and appreciation 
of music are so much in need of stimulation, any 
musical effort State-wide in scope should be re- 
garded with favor. When the effort, as is the case 
with this particular one, undertakes to “create a 
State-wide interest in music in junior and senior 
high schools; definitely motivate the study of 
music in band, orchestra, and chorus; and stimu- 
late the value of music through group activities” 
there should be wholehearted response by those 
who are optimistic concerning the further musical 
development of the State. 

A State-wide high school chorus, band, and 
orchestra, which the music section of the Virginia 
Education Association proposes to conduct in 
Richmond during the Thanksgiving meeting of 
the Association, should encourage those who have 
long regarded with favor a State-wide musical 
contest for young people. 

The reputation and musical interests of the 
members of the committee appointed to complete 
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the arrangements for the undertaking is evidence 
of the value attached to it, and it is therefore 
hoped that teachers in all sections of the State 
will co-operate with the committee to the end that 
the venture may be truly a State affair. 





PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER, 1933 
General Sessions 
Wednesday, November 29, 1933, 8 P. M. 


. Chorus and School Orchestra, directed by Miss 
Edna Shaeffer. 
. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
. Dr. John K. Norton, Columbia University. 
. Nominations for Treasurer. 


Thursday, November 30, 1933, 11 A. M. 

. Thanksgiving sermon. F. W. Burnham, Sev- 
enth Street Christian Church, Richmond. 

. Collection for the Welfare Fund. 


Thursday, November 30, 1933, 8 P. M. 
. Address. Mrs. Blanche Preble, President of 
National Classroom Teachers. 
. Address. Charl Williams, National Education 
Association, Washington. 
. Dr. John J. Tigert, President, University of 
Florida. 


Friday, December 1, 1933, 9 A. M. 
. President’s Annual Address. Lucy Mason Holt. 
2. Business Session. 


Friday, December 1, 1933, 8 P. M. 
. Address. Governor-elect of Virginia. 
. Hon. John Garland Pollard, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, introducing Governor McNutt. 
. Hon. Paul D. McNutt, Governor of Indiana. 





EDUCATION 

The school is in full swing all over the United 
States. More boys and girls are getting an edu- 
cation at public expense than there are in the rest 
of the world. There is nothing to compare any- 
where with the public school system of America 
in the number of young people served or in the 
excellence of the instruction. 

We sometimes wonder whether our school sys- 
tems might not be better adapted than they are 
to the needs of youth. It occurs to us at times that 


some of the subjects to which considerable at- 
tention is given might be modified in favor of 
things of more practical help when these children 
have left school and have their way in the world 
to make. But there has been progress in that 
direction in the past few years, and on the whole 
the schools are doing as well as could be expected, 
in view of the limited amount which the taxpayers 
can provide for education. 

What we have in mind mainly in suggesting 
that the schools might give a better preparation 
for real life is not that they ought to teach trades 
or professions but that there are certain funda- 
mental principles, which never change, on which 
more emphasis might be laid. The habit of work 
has to be learned young if it is ever learned at all. 
The child who gets through high school age with- 
out understanding that truth and industry are of 
more importance than algebra and football has a 
poor start in the world. 

And we are sorry for any boy or girl who goes 
out into the world expecting something for noth- 
ing, or who takes it for granted that the world 
owes him or her a living. 

A really sound education would include a course 
in human nature and conduct.—Northampton 
Times, Cape Charles, September 28, 1933. 





HEALTH KITS FOR CLASSROOMS 

State Supervisor Eliot V. Graves states that the division 
of physical and health education of the State Department 
of Education is endeavoring to have placed in each elemen- 
tary classroom in the State a health kit which consists of a 
filing box containing free health material such as bulletins 
and pamphlets on safety, sanitation, health discoveries, etc. 
The material is arranged under three classifications; for 
primary grades, grammar grades and for one-room 
schools. The high schools will receive for library reference 
an assortment of material suitable for their grade levels. 

No funds were available with which to purchase the 
filing boxes which cost ten cents each. To assist in this 
purchase the Virginia Tuberculosis Association appealed 
to their county organizations for financial aid with the 
result that fifty counties and Galax and Buena Vista tuber- 
culosis associations are assuming this responsibility. Ap- 
proximately three thousand of the kits have already been 
distributed. It is hoped that the remaining county tuber- 
culosis organizations will be able to assist or that the local 
school boards or some other organization will make it 
possible for the teachers and pupils to have the assistance 
afforded by this material. 

The kits are presented as school property and the division 
of physical and health education intends to supply addi- 
tional material as it becomes available. 
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LIBRARIES IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
By C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State Department of Education 


Reports received from 439 accredited high school li- 
braries show that a decided improvement has taken place 
during the past year. The number of schools which have 
separate library rooms has increased from 341 to 357. The 
number having adequate shelving has increased from 372 
to 406. The shelving varies from the steel adjustable 
shelves to the nonadjustable shelves built in glass cases. 
The number of pamphlet files has increased from 116 to 
136. The number of schools which have bookcases in each 
classroom has increased from 231 to 258. There is an aver- 
age of thirteen chairs and three tables to a library. Items 
of furniture were increased during the year as follows: 
222 to 241 magazine racks; 285 to 336 loan desks; 274 to 
307 catalogue cases; and 288 to 426 bulletin boards. 

Beginning with 510,051 volumes, 12,459 were lost and 
discarded and 50,320 new books were added, thus making 
a total of 547,912 books now in circulation, or an average 
of 1,248 books in each library. The number of libraries in 
which books are accessioned is 341; in which books are 
labeled 401. Libraries in 385 schools subscribed to 4,006 
magazines, or an average of ten to each library. Fifty- 
four libraries, or twelve per cent, did not subscribe to any 
magazine. 

The high school libraries spent $35,388.14 for books and 
other reading material and $3,905.40 for library supplies. 
The total amount shows an average of $89.50 for each 
school library. 

Students were taught how to use the library to best 
advantage in 104 schools. Three hundred and thirty-five 
schools failed to offer any lessons in the use of the library. 
The number of library clubs increased from 33 to 51. The 
number of schools in which libraries were used during 
vacation increased from 75 to 77 and the number which 
allowed the communities to use the books in the school 
libraries increased from 162 to 187. 

Sixty-five schools kept the library open all day. The 
librarian spent at least one hour each day in the library in 
102 schools; less than an hour per day in seventy-one 
schools and she did not spend any time during school 
hours in the libraries in forty-six schools. Teachers with- 
out any library training are serving as librarians in 285 
schools. Teachers who have received training in library 
science in summer schools are serving in 171 schools. 

A study of the above data will suggest to the superin- 
tendent and school trustees the value of library service in 
accredited high schools. The best kind of service cannot 
be rendered until trained librarians or teacher-librarians 
are employed as regular members of the faculties in all 
accredited high schools. School boards must include defi- 
nite amounts of money in the annual budgets for school 
libraries, and provide suitable rooms and adequate equip- 
ment if they expect the library to render efficient service. 
Principals and teachers must co-operate with the librarian 
in arranging courses in the use of books and libraries for 
all freshmen, and in the selection of more useful and at- 
tractive books to supplement the basal textbooks. 


TO ENTERTAIN FIVE POINTERS 
IN RICHMOND 


The counties and cities of Virginia are again invited to 
send a representative to the Five Point Rally which will 
be held in Richmond on Friday, December 1. The city of 
Richmond, State officials, and other civic organizations 
already are planning to entertain this group of Five Point- 
ers, one to be selected from the school having the highest 
percentage of Five Point pupils in each county and city 
in the State. 

December 1 is not very far off, and the time will pass 
quickly in the many activities of school life. Meanwhile, 
teachers and pupils will be busy on the physical inspec- 
tions and visits to the family doctor in order that their 
school will be one of the winners next year. 

Those Five Pointers who attended the Rally in Rich- 
mond last year will remember the interesting events of that 
busy day—the excitement of registering, the welcoming 
address of Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the visit through the State Education De- 
partment. Then they were received by that chief of all 
Five Pointers, the Health Commissioner himself, who 
conducted them through the offices of the Health Depart- 
ment. Other interesting things, such as the welcome by 
Dr. Brownley Foster, Director of Public Welfare for the 
city of Richmond, the visit through the Times Dispatch 
building, and, above all, the photograph taken with Gover- 
nor Pollard on the steps of the Capitol, will long be re- 
membered, The luncheon given by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Richmond Academy of Medicine provided a most 
delicious interval before the sight-seeing tour of the after- 
noon. 

The program for this year will be equally as attractive, 
and it is hoped that as many counties as possible will send 
a Five Point representative to Richmond on December 1. 

Last year was the first time a Five Point Rally was held 
in Richmond. Previous to that time, the winning schools 
were awarded a banner. Interest in the Five Point pro- 
gram has been growing steadily since its initiation into the 
schools of Virginia in 1925, as is evidenced by the steady 
rise in numbers of Five Pointers and the increase in physi- 
cal corrections since that date. It has been demonstrated 
that this rise in physical standards has resulted in a growth 
of scholastic standards, To ascertain information of this 
kind, "a test was made in Rockbridge county during the 
year 1930 and it was found that physically defective chil- 
dren in the fifth grade were three months behind the Five 
Point group. In the sixth grade these same children were 
eight months behind the Five Pointers, and in the seventh 
grade there was a difference of twelve months in favor of 
the Five Point pupils. 

These and other encouraging statistics are indicative of 
the value of the Five Point program to school children, and 
indicate the fact that schools, teachers, parents and pupils 
will further profit by its continuance. 
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WINDOWLESS SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Variations in the color, direction, and intensity of day- 
light caused by the motion of the sun will eventually make 
windowless schools economically and socially desirable in 
safeguarding the vision of our children while their eyes 
are developing, according to D. W. Atwater, Illuminating 
Engineer of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

“The only objection to the windowless classroom is the 
obstruction of a view outdoors,” Mr. Atwater said. 
“Otherwise the elimination of windows would contribute 
to lower construction costs, to more efficient heating and 
air conditions, and to a lighting system which would give 
constant, dependable illumination. 

“Exhaustive investigations have disclosed that approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of all children in public schools have 
defective vision, and in colleges 40 per cent of those under 
20 years of age have poor eyesight. Making our children 
study and learn under inadequate lighting when their im- 
mature eyes are easy prey to injury from unnecessary 
strain is to allow a condition that approaches criminal 
negligence, since inferior classroom lighting not only im- 
pairs the student’s vision but also hampers his ability to 
learn. 

“Because daylight is free, lighting installations have had 
to take a back seat in the construction of our newer school 
buildings. 

“Such a point of view seems quite logical since school 
sessions generally run from 8:30 to 3:30, or during the 
brightest hours of the day. Consequently, the money which 
should go into the lighting system has been expended on 
other architectural refinements, probably nice to have but 
of questionable necessity. When it sacrifices the eyesight 
of our children, such practice is false economy, and it is 
reasonable to assume that school authorities in the future 
will give less thought to the futility of lighting classrooms 
through the medium of windows and will depend more and 
more upon artificial lighting.” 





Mr. O. S. Reimold, for many years vice president and 
sales manager, has recently been elected president of World 
Book Company, following the retirement of Mr. Caspar W. 
Hodgson, who founded the company in 1905. 





Tue Red Cross has never failed. With your help it 
never will. Repledge your support at the annual Roll Call, 
Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. 


<> 


NovEMBER 12 to 18 are the dates of Book Week, national- 
ly observed each year in schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, libraries and bookshops. The special theme chosen 
for the 1933 Week is “Growing Up With Books,” a theme 
which suggests a wide variety of interesting and stimulating 
book exhibits and classroom projects. The National As- 
sociation of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which annually acts as headquarters for the Week, 
has issued a leaflet of suggestions for school observances 
and a striking new photographic poster. To cover shipping 


and mailing costs, the Association asks that teachers send 
twenty cents with their requests for publicity material for 
the Week. 

Book Week offers a new opportunity to stress the in- 
valuable work of the schools in building up the democracy 
of the future, and to protest against false economy in 
slashing school library appropriations. Books should be 
familiar comrades of the mind and heart of every child. 


<> 


FEDERAL grants from the N. R. A, 
nounced from Washington. 


were recently an- 
Among these were two edu- 
cational building projects in Virginia, one for $12,000 for 
the erection of a twelve-room public school building to 
cost $48,200 in Essex County and another to the University 
of Virginia of $38,000 for the erection of an art museum 
at a total cost of $142,314. 
<> 


A recent announcement that R. Walton Moore, of Fair- 
fax County, had accepted the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State is received by educational people in Virginia 
with mingled pride and regret. Mr. Moore, for the past 
two and a half years, has been a valued member of the 
State Board of Education. It will be hard to fill the place 
he occupied in the councils of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

< 

S. A. Oz.1Nn, principal of the Kenbridge schools in 
Lunenburg County, says he has exactly 200 boys and 200 
He says that last 
year’s graduating class consisted of 19 girls and 14 boys 


girls enroled this year in his schools. 
and he has in this year’s senior class 13 girls and 17 boys. 


<> 


Mrs. B. C. Hawks, of King William County, is now 
rural supervisor of schools in Amelia County. 


> 
G. TyLer MILLER, division superintendent of schools of 
Warren and Rappahannock Counties, has been appointed 
a member of the National Committee on Interpreting the 
Schools to the Public. 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Cleveland February 24-March 1, 1934. 


This committee will make a report 


<> 


Wicsur C. HALL, chairman of the finance committee of 
the House of Delegates, in speaking to the teachers of 
Loudoun County recently said that the members of the 
General Assembly realized the serious plight of the pub- 
lic schools and the necessity of providing more certain 
It was the general opinion among 
the members that the present deficit did not justify action 
at the special session but consideration of the matter would 
be taken up at the regular session in January. Mr. Hall 
pledged himself to do what he could in formulating a more 
adequate school program for the State. 


support of the schools, 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


THE PUMPKIN 
By GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
( Adapted) 


O, greenly and fair in the lands of the sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 

And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold 

With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms all 
gold, 

Like that o’er which Nineveh’s prophet once grew 

While he waited to know that his warning was 
true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in 
vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red fine rain. 


©, pumpkin loved of boyhood! the old days re- 
calling 

When wood grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling 

When wild ugly faces we carved in its skin 

For tomorrow, tomorrow ! Hallowe’en does begin! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin—our lantern the 
moon, 

Telling the story of the fairy who travelled a 
stream 

In a pumpkin shell coach, with two rats for a 
team. 


Then, on Thanksgiving Day, when from east and 
from west, 
From north and from south came the pilgrim and 


guest 

When the grey-haired New Englander sees round 
his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles, where the girl 
smiled before. 

What moistens the lip, what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past like the rich Pumpkin 
Pie? 


Then thanks for thy present! none sweeter or 
better 

k’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a party more fine, 

3righter eyes never watched o’er its baking than 
thine! 

And the prayer which my mouth is too full to 
express 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be 
less 

That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin vine 
grow 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 

Golden tinted and fair as thy own Pumpkin Pie! 


Suggested Plans for Teaching “The Pumpkin” 

1. Correlate the poem with the unit you are 
teaching. 

2. Note that it fits well into a Hallowe’en, also 
a Thanksgiving program. 

3. Give a few short interesting incidents in the 
life of Whittier. Ask pupils’ assistance. 

4. What inspired Whittier to write this poem? 

5. Note the transition from a gourd to a 
pumpkin. 

6. Call for class descriptions of the differences, 
similarities and uses of the gourd and pumpkin. 

7. Ask a pupil to read from the Bible the story 
of Jonah’s gourd. 

8. Ask for brief descriptions of Hallowe’en 
and Thanksgiving. 

9. Study carefully Whittier’s recollections in 
second and third stanza. 

10. Stress the beauty, wit and gratitude por- 
trayed in the acceptance of the present. 

11. Memorization of one or more stanzas, 
choice of pupil. 

12. Pupils find the graphic word pictures in 
the poem. 


Suggestions For a Border 
Around the bulletin board and blackboard place 
a border of autumn leaves, perhaps the maple 
makes the prettiest border. Cut the leaves from 
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paper—(tablet paper does very well)—using the 
natural leaf as a pattern. Colors red and yellow 
are pleasing, pin the leaves alternately in place. 
Use only two colors. However, these may be 
changed each week. 


Our Bulletin Board 
Make it an NRA board, using pictures of 
Roosevelt and Johnson. Bring clippings telling 
how the NRA has helped employment in Vir- 
ginia and in the communities. Have a committee 
choose the material and arrange the board. 
Change it frequently. 


Put In the Right Word 
One and three are 
Six and six are 
Five and one are 
. Two and three are 
. Three and three are 
. Four and five are 
Nine and one are 
Ten and two are 
Seven and three are 
Six and six are 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 


Put In the Right Word 
OE ee ee eerie to drink. 
PR cATWa wile os 0/4 to drink. 
. Bread is 
Brass is 
Te WIRE BO vs bi 6 oa to eat. 
Apples are 
Trees are 
Bee ki Fivuceses’s to drink. 
. Cows are 
. Eggs are 

Good 


SYP RMPNAMWP WN 


we 


SOPNAMWAWN SE 


wt 


Reading Tests 
Long ago there lived a king and queen who 
wished for a child. At last a little girl was born. 
The king was very happy and held a great feast 
to which he invited twelve fairies. There was 
one old fairy who had not been seen for fifty 
years. She was not invited. When she heard 
this she stamped her feet in anger. 
Underline the best title: 
The Handsome Prince. 
The Angry Old Fairy. 
The Blue Flower. 


Peter was a little boy who didn’t like to do as 
he was told. One day his mother left a bowl of 
fruit on the table and told Peter not to touch it, 
After mother had gone Peter thought he’d just 
take one apple. Then he took an orange and 
another apple. As he took the last apple he 
pushed the bowl off on the floor, and crash! 
it broke. 

Underline the best title: 

The Boy Who Couldn’t Obey. 
John’s New Suit. 
Flower Gardens. 


Once a shepherd boy tended his flocks. He 
thought it was fun to frighten the people by call- 
ing “Help! The wolf is coming.” The people 
would come running out with clubs. The boy 
would laugh. The people got tired of this. One 
day the wolf really did come. The shepherd boy 
shouted “Wolf! Wolf!” but no one came to 
help him. 

Underline the best title: 

In the Forest. 
Tom and Betty. 
“Wolf! Wolf!” 


Once two brothers came to an ant-hill. “Let 
us turn this hill over,” said the older brother. “It 
will be fun to see the ants run. They will be 
frightened and will try to carry their eggs away 
with them.” 

“Leave them alone,” said the younger brother. 
“T do not like to see them in trouble.” 

Underline the best title: 

The Story of Tommie. 
The Queen Bee. 
The Cruel Brother. 


Once a little girl was going to see her grand- 
mother. Her bag of clothes was all packed. She 
was waiting for the express-man to come to carry 
the bag to the train. It was almost train-time, 
and still the express-man did not come. A very 
tall, kind man asked her why she was crying. 
She told him. So he carried the bag to the train. 
The kind man was Abraham Lincoln. 

Underline the best title: 

Abraham Lincoln’s Kindness. 
The Lost Book. 
Mary’s Party. 
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USE THE GOURD! 
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Virginia’s Proposed Minimum Education Program 


PRESENT STATUS OF VIRGINIA’S EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In 1931-32 the average school term in Virginia was 168 days. The 
number of school days varied from 129 in Buckingham County to 190 in 
Arlington County. A total of seventeen counties had terms below 160 
days, six below 150 days. Martinsville, with a term of 178 days, was the 
only city with a term below 180 days (nine months). 


The average annual salary of all white teachers was $983—$776 for the 
counties and $1,498 for the cities. Negro teachers’ salaries were $400 for 
the counties and $911 for the cities with a State average of $528. 


The average cost for instruction, operation and maintenance in Virginia 
was $34.43 per pupil enroled, $27.99 for the counties and $52.86 for the 
cities. In the counties, the costs range from $12.49 for Scott to $63.78 for 
James City. The range in the cities was from $29.05 in Buena Vista to 
$61.21 in Williamsburg. 


Such inequalities as are described above are based on averages for the 
State, counties or cities. For schools and individual pupils, the variations 
are much greater. The situation demands more State supervision over 
the strictly professional phases of education and more local supervision 
and control over those phases of the school work involving material equip- 
ment, business management and local adaptations. The solution of the 
problem of greater equality of educational opportunities throughout the 
State demands that a minimum education program be set up, the cost 
of which shall be equitably distributed between the State and the local 
divisions. 


MINIMUM EDUCATION PROGRAM AS ADVOCATED BY THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The State Board of Education proposes the following Minimum Program 
of Instruction: 


1. A minimum school term of eight months. This minimum term is to be 
provided by State support with nine months as the standard school term. 


. A capable teacher for each group of twenty-five to forty pupils in 
average daily attendance. This variation of size of groups is the factor 
which tends to equalize opportunity by giving a larger per pupil appro- 
priation to sparsely settled divisions. Cities will receive the fixed sum 
for each group of 40 pupils in average daily attendance whereas the 
most thinly settled counties will receive the same sum for each group 
of 25 pupils in average daily attendance. 


. An allotment of $560 annually from the State toward the cost of 
teaching each of the above groups on an eight months’ basis. The 
local supplement for a standard nine months’ term will require a corre- 
sponding annual increase. 


. An allotment of $40.00 annually from the State toward the cost of 
supervision for each of the above groups. Supervision of instruction 
is an absolute essential in avoiding waste. 


. An allotment of $2.00 per child in average daily attendance for free 
textbooks and other instructional materials. 


It is estimated that this complete program will require approximately 
$3,000,000 more annually than the State appropriated for the school year 
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1932-33. This would make it possible to reduce local school taxes approxi- 
mately twenty-two per cent (28% in the counties and 16% in the cities). 


If the Legislature should appropriate funds for instfuction and super- 
vision only (items 1, 2, 3, and 4), then $2,000,000 in addition to present 
appropriations would be required and local taxes for schools could be 
reduced twelve per cent (13% in the counties and 10% in the cities). 


If the State makes appropriation for instruction only (items 1, 2, and 
3), $1,000,000 more would be required from the State and local school taxes 
could be reduced eight per cent (7% in the counties and 8% in the cities). 


This program places upon the State the responsibility of a larger part 
of the cost of instruction and the responsibility of the general supervision 
of the strictly professional phases of the work of the schools. It places 
on the counties and cities the responsibility of the cost and management 
of the material and business phases of education. It makes a clearer dis- 
tinction between State and local support and general supervision of edu- 
cation than heretofore existed. To be more explicit, the counties and cities 
will be responsible for: 


1. Capital Outlay—providing school buildings and permanent improve- 
ments. 


2. Debt Service—all debts incurred for buildings, grounds and payment 
of bonds and temporary loans and sinking funds. 


. Maintenance and Operation of School Plant—janitor and supplies, fuel 
and water, light and power, insurance and all school equipment. 


4. Transportation of pupils to schools. 


5. Costs of Instruction, in excess of the amount provided by the State. 
It is important that this factor be not misunderstood. 


The first four items constitute about one-third of the cost of a well- 
balanced school program. If the complete minimum program is adopted 
the contribution of the State for the total cost of education would be raised 
from approximately twenty-seven per cent to about forty per cent. 


MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROGRAM 
IF PUT INTO OPERATION 


The major result of this program in operation will be increased effec- 
tiveness of the schools due mainly to the proper supervision of instruction. 
Scientific experimentation in education has proved that the supervision of 
classroom instruction pays in insuring the progress of pupils and makes 
possible financial economies in eliminating retardation and the cases of 
pupils repeating the grades. It has been demonstrated over and over 
again in Virginia and in many other states that supervision repays many 
times its cost. 


It is estimated that the State can furnish free textbooks at approxi- 
mately one-third the cost when purchased by individual pupils. One of 
the main advantages of free textbooks is in having each pupil supplied 
with the learning tools when needed. The lack of teaching materials in 
many schools is very serious. These materials are inexpensive and a 
small percentage of school costs allotted to this purpose would result in 
the promotion of thousands of pupils who would otherwise fail. 


The proposed Minimum Education Program will bring about greater 
equalization of educational opportunities over the entire State. The extent 
to which local taxes may be relieved depends upon how far the Legislature 
goes in providing for the instructional cost of public education. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


N these times of distress and anxiety, in this 
period of transition from an old order of 
things to a new order, young people should 

think seriously over what they are going to do 
in life. Teachers and parents should think and 
plan with them. They need guidance in this im- 
portant matter. One-fourth of the people gain- 
fully employed today are engaged in occupations 
that did not exist twenty-five years ago. In the 
next few years many new occupations will open 
up to those that are ready for them. The demand 
for mechanics, electricians, chemists, physicists, 
aviators, and engineers of all kinds will continue 
to grow. The necessity for independent enterprise, 
initiative, and careful preparation will be greater 
and greater. In this transitional period many of 
us will have to find new employment or will have 
to make employment for ourselves. Life is too 
short to wait long for positions or jobs that might 
by chance come to us. The better way is for our 
young people to study the trends of our occupa- 
tional life and their own natures with the view of 
preparing themselves for services that will be more 
and more in demand and at the same time congenial 
to their natures. The purpose of this paper is to 
offer suggestions to aid in this occupational re- 
adjustment. 


1. There will probably be fewer jobs for com- 
mon labor in industry in the future than in the 
past. This will call for some shifting from indus- 
try to new forms of service. Machinery, for in- 
stance, has almost supplanted common labor. In 
many cases a single machine can do as much work 


in one day as a hundred men can do. We are 
building roads as we have never built them before, 
but we are building them largely with machines. 
While at the World’s Fair, the writer looked upon 
a harvesting machine with which two men could 
do as much work in ten hours as the same two 
men could have done in three months back in 
1833. He also looked upon a cultivator with which 


a single man could cultivate forty acres a day. 
Between 1919 and 1927, workers in our manu- 
facturing plants decreased 2.9 per cent but pro- 
duction increased 46.5 per cent. Since 1900 farm 
production has doubled but farm workers have 
decreased. The output of steel since 1900 has in- 
creased five times per man-hour. The output of 
automobiles has increased fourteen times per 
man-hour, 

Just as great changes are taking place in our 
intellectual life. We are thinking in new terms; 
such as inflation, individualism, collectivism, con- 
trolled production, controlled prices, man-hour 
ergs, etc. Our general formula for industry has 
been all along—long hours, low wage, and high 
prices. This is being changed by the N. R. A. 
into this—short hours, adequate wage, low prices. 

These facts simply show that we are already in 
the midst of a new order of things. This new 
order calls for a new adjustment on the part of 
the individual.and the groups. Many laborers 

ll have to find new employment. Those who are 
unable to make the needed adjustment will have 
to remain in our army of unemployed. 


2. Many of us will have to depend more upon 
our own initiative and our own resourcefulness in 
finding worth while service than we have in the 
past. This doctrine sounds strange in view of the 
fact that we have been teaching the opposite— 
interdependence. Of course we will have to con- 
tinue to co-operate, to work together, to pool our 
resources, but we should at the same time strive 
to make ourselves as independent as possible. 
Too many of us are now depending upon “doles,” 
community charity, and rent and tax exemption. 
It is just this kind of thing that destroys self- 
respect, independence, and initiative. I have 
taught young people all along to seek employment 
in some well established business such as banking, 
railroad transportation, mining, and then strive to 
make themselves indispensable in whatever.service 
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they choose. This is still good advice for many, 
but I believe the small farm, or an individual enter- 
prise, offers a better opportunity for many young 


people today than industry. This gives them self-’ 


employment. 


3. Farming as a mode of living will always be 
a good and a worthy occupation. This does not 
mean that farming should not be a business but 
it does mean that it should be primarily a mode 
of living. There is a big difference between buying 
land to sell or to make crops for sale and buying 
land to develop and to make into a good farm and 
a permanent home. Building a house to rent is 
very different from building a house to live in. 
The former is a business, the latter a mode of 
living. 

We used to advise young men to go West. At 
that time that was good advice but it is not good 
advice today. Under present conditions it is better 
to advise our young people to stay on the farm, 
keep up the home place, keep the buildings re- 
paired and painted, enrich the soil, and make 
farming a mode of living for the present rather 
than a business. They will become heir to that 
home soon. 

The most independent man in our present 
economic distress is the man with a small farm 
containing a modest home free of debts and mort- 
gages provided he is physically able and willing 
to work. He is both the employer and the em- 
ployee. Such a man is self-employed. He does his 
own planning, directs his own labors, does his own 
thinking. He is busy making a home to enjoy and 
developing a few acres of land to live on. With 
him farming is a mode of living. He builds and 


develops permanently, not to sell or make money. 
He is the most economically independent man 
among us today. He does not have to depend upon 
the government for “doles.” He produces his own 
shelter and makes in part his own clothes. 

The most independent city man today is the man 
who lives in the suburbs on two or three acres of 
land with a modest home free of debts and mort- 
gages. Here he farms ona small scale. He grows 
his own vegetables, raises his own chickens and 
eggs, produces his own meat, cans his own fruit 
and vegetables, makes his own butter and milk. 
He lives at home and farms as a mode of living. 
If he draws a salary in town, he is that much 
to the good. If he loses his job temporarily, he 
still has a means of making a living. Such a man 
is to be congratulated today. 

While in Niagara on the Canadian side the past 
summer the writer inquired about the unemployed. 
He was told that Canada had her unemployed but 
that they were busy at their homes with their 
gardens instead of being on the streets. I liked 
that reply and am passing it on to you. 


4. Teaching will continue to be a good profes- 
sion. It gives employment to one million of us 
and will continue to do so. There is no danger of 
its being supplanted by the radio or the screen. 
The demand for teachers will probably grow. 
Unfortunately, the supply is greater today than 
the demand but this condition will not continue 
when industry and business become normal again. 
There are about three and a half million people 
engaged in professional service. Teachers make 
up about one-third of this vast army. While their 
salaries have been cut unmercifully, they are still 
in service and are still working enough to subsist. 





In ONE of the special tax elections necessitated by the new law a rich man of the place is reported in 


opposition to the proposed special tax. His ground for opposition is that he could educate his children less 
expensively by employing one of the best teachers of the system, paying her $100 a month, and getting the 
parents of fifteen other children to join in the private school established. It is to be hoped that this story of 
selfishness, drunk with power, derived from the wealth accumulated in the sweat of other men’s brows, is 
not a true story. We fear it is true. If so, the implications are interesting. This man, able to buy what 
he thinks is needed by his child for an education, evidently believes: (1) The salaries paid public school 
teachers will not hire a teacher good enough for his children and the offspring of his personal friends; 
(2) the pupil load in the public school is more than twice as heavy as it should be for the best work; (3) 
about $60 a year per child spent for instructional service only is not an extravagant outlay for his own chil- 
dren, although he opposed a public expenditure on the children of his neighbors of about half that amount 
for all services, including pay of teachers. When the public schools become too poor for the children of the 
rich, democracy is moving slowly but surely towards a communistic abyss, that, whatever else may be said 
of it, is a sure cure for selfish and greedy capitalism.—Jule B. Warren in North Carolina Teacher. 
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Department of Secondary Schools 
Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Newport News High School 

















A MOVE TO REVISE STANDARDS OF EVALUATING HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


T the call of George F. Zook, U. S. Com- 
A missioner of Education, a conference of 
representatives of the various regional 
accrediting agencies in the country met in Wash- 
ington August 18-19, 1933, with a view of revis- 
ing or adjusting the present methods of evaluat- 
ing the work done in the high schools. In the 
course of the discussion it was agreed that a co- 
operative study be made of standards and proce- 
dures of evaluating the work of the high schools 
of the United States by these accrediting agencies. 
The report of the conference states that though 
regional accrediting agencies have rendered val- 
uable voluntary service to colleges and secondary 
schools in evolving standards for evaluating the 
effectiveness of their schools, the recent profound 
changes in education and social conditions have 
caused leaders of the associations to question 
their own policies, standards and recommenda- 
tions. 

The conference urged that: (1) present stand- 
ards and procedures of the various associations 
remain in effect until new ones are formulated 
and adopted by the respective associations; (2) 
that new standards be created, first, by testing 
old standards and retaining such elements as seem 
satisfactory, second, by evolving new standards 
through research; (3) that evaluating procedures 
‘be developed through careful experimentation ; 


(4) that standards looking toward improved prac- 
tices in education be developed; (5) that all 
standards be adapted to the needs of the various 
regions. 


The above proposals will be presented to the 
various regional associations for the purpose of 
enlisting their support, and later to some founda- 
tion interested in the promotion of education for 
the purpose of securing adequate finances to con- 
duct the necessary investigation. 


This study will be made as supplementary to 
the more recent national survey of secondary 
education, the results of which have been ap- 
pearing for the past six months in a series of 
special bulletins sent out from the United States 
Office of Education. 


The proposed study is commendable and timely 
and should have the sympathetic support of the 
members of college faculties and principals of 
high schools in Virginia. The regional agency to 
which Virginia belongs is the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. The schools and colleges belonging will 
no doubt be interested in participating in the ef- 
fort to revise our system of evaluating the work 
of the high schools in the light of revised cur- 
ricula, new social conditions and depleted finances 
with which to support education. 





November 25, 1933. 





IMPORTANT GUIDANCE NOTICE 


The Guidance Section of the Virginia Education Association will have an 
exhibit of work done by different schools in the State. Each school is expected to 
send some of its Guidance work for this exhibit. You may also send in suggestions 
as to how you would like for this work to be displayed. All work should be sent to 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, 401 N. 9th Street, Richmond, on or before Saturday, 
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A First Grade Home Unit 


By PATTY G. JACKSON, Amelia 


This home 
unit was worked 
out by a first 
grade whose 
total enrolment 
was forty-seven. 
These children 


were of average 

ability. Some of 

them lived in a 

C village, while 

others lived on farms and were brought to the 


school on busses. 

One October morning when the children entered 
their room they saw, to their delight and pleasure, 
the frame work of a house. This house was made 
of strips of wood put together with hinges so 
that it could easily be folded up. Its two windows 
were 14x 20 inches. Its door was the width and 
height of usual doors. Even though there was 
just the framework the children enjoyed going 
in and out the house and looking out of the win- 
dows. But their joy was more complete when they 
discovered that there was room for the teacher and 
several children in the house at the same time. On 
going home that night one little boy told his bus 
driver that they had a house in their room that 
even the teacher could get in. 

During the first few weeks of school we had 
talked much about our homes and our family life. 
Now we had a house of our own and the question 
arose as to what we would have to go with it. The 
answer was very simple: “We are going to make 
a home of it.” Nothing appeals to a first grade 
child more than thoughts of home. The interest 
was awakened, the object of work was before the 
children, and there were the children themselves 
with beaming faces and willing hands to change 
our framework into a home. 

There were several objectives the teacher 
wished to accomplish through this study which 
was to last through January. These were: 

To develop an interest in home life by means 
of conversation and stories. 

To show the child the relationship between oral 
and written expressions by means of pictures and 
charts. 


To lead the child to express himself by means 
of paper cutting, drawing, construction work, etc. 

To develop greater knowledge of and love for 
nattire, 

To stimulate an interest in the home life of other 
people and in the animals about us. 

To develop a desire to make the home clean, 
attractive, neat, and beautiful with little cost. 

To create the idea that health is essential to 
happiness in the home. 


To learn that we cannot live to ourselves but 
must come in contact with others through trade 
and other means—that we need others and others 
need us. 


Our first study of the house came under its 
framework. There we studied the plan of the 
house, the kind of wood used, and how it was con- 
structed. The children brought pictures of houses 
which were mounted. They gave the teacher sen- 
tences about the house which were written on the 
blackboard and later printed and made into charts 
for reading purposes. These charts, as were the 
others,, were illustrated by cutouts and freehand 
drawings. Many specimens of wood were brought 
in. These were mounted and quite an interesting 
Nature study lesson was developed. The children 
agreed that the strips of our framework were pine. 
We then brought in all the different parts of the 
pine tree and made another chart learning about 
the many usages of the various parts of that tree. 
Even this early in our Home Unit we found that 
we were using language arts, industrial arts, social 
science, physical education and arithmetic. 

Our next study was shelter-covering. First, we 
discussed the needs of shelter, then the kinds of 
shelter some people have and then some animals’ 
shelter. Stories were told about the shelter of 
different peoples, such as the Indians, the Pil- 
grims, and the Eskimos. A very interesting study 
was made of these people. Pictures were brought 
in and used. This being the Fall of the year, the 
shelter of squirrels and rabbits was studied. After 
we learned that animals and people needed 
shelter we decided that our house must be covered. 
We used tan cloth for this purpose, tacking it to 
the strips of wood with thumb tacks. Now with 
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the cloth on, our house was beginning to look more 
like a home. 

Then the question arose, Who is going to live 
in our house? A house is not a home unless there 
are inhabitants. We agreed there must be some 
family life, so, in order to develop this idea, we 
decided to let dolls occupy our house. The girls 
brought the dolls—big dolls, little dolls, old dolls, 


A Corner of the House 


new dolls, grown dolls and baby dolls. We selected 
what we thought should constitute the family. 
Then there arose a deeper study of our third 
division of this unit—clothes, food and health, 
At first the dolls could wear thin clothes but as 
the days grew colder warmer clothes were needed. 
This -developed into a study of cotton and wool. 
A chart was made of cotton showing it first in the 
boll and following its stages until cloth was pro- 
duced. In discussing food and health we agreed 
that what was best for us would be suitable for the 
dolls. Sentences and pictures were put on charts 
to show the kinds of food that were good for us. 
Cleanliness was taught as the girls changed the 
dolls’ dresses often. During our physical education 


period we used games and songs in ccnnection 
with this topic. 

The children realized that our “family” could 
not live without some comforts in the home. So 
eagerly we set to work on our fourth division of 
this study—that is, furniture and fixtures. The 
girls hemmed the curtains—there being a few 
larger girls in the class who could do this for us. 
After they were hung we needed some pictures. 
We used cutouts of animals, Mother Goose, etc., 
which were arranged in a border effect. The boys 
were then seized with a strong desire to use 
hammer, saw and nails on boards and boxes. 
Really, we were delighted with the results. Soon 
there was a reading table, then another table, a 
settee, a push cart, and a cradle. For chairs we 
used our own primary chairs. The push cart was 
made of a fruit basket, little wheels and a tongue 


being added. A grape basket was changed into 


a cradle by putting rockers under it. There the 
wee baby doll spent most of its time, the bedding 
having been furnished by one of the little girls. 
The next to the baby doll stayed in the pushcart 
most of her time and the children thoroughly en- 
joyed pushing her around. On the reading table 


we had a lamp. One day a little boy rushed in, 
very much excited over what he had found. 
“Can’t we use this in our house somewhere?” he 
asked. It was a reflector from an automobile light. 
We soon found that by turning it upside down and 
giving it a wooden pedestal that it made a splendid 
reading lamp for our reading table. When the 
reflector was covered with crepe paper it made a 
very pretty shade. Now that our house was prac- 
tically furnished, the interest was very great. The 
oral sentences were getting better and better, the 
charts were becoming more and more interesting. 
The paper cuttings and free hand drawings were 
splendid for this age. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable time for the chil- 
dren was the few weeks before the Christmas 
season when we began work on the fifth division 
of our unit. Our house would hardly be a home 
at Christmas without a fire place. The furniture 
was moved around a little and a fire place put in. 
With its andirons, logs of wood and crackling 
blaze—all made of paper—the home atmosphere 
was even more prevalent. Then there were the 
paper mantel, the paper clock and candlesticks and 
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even paper stockings hung ready for Santa Claus. 


On a table stood a small Christmas tree decorated 
In the windows were paper 


for the occasion. 


= 


A Christmas Scene in our Home 


wreaths and festooned paper chains which the 
children had made. A rug had been placed before 
the fire place and with the dolls in their places the 
children were delighted and happy. The charts 
which grew out of this division were fine. Many 
stories were told and many Christmas songs sung. 
After the holidays were over and we were 
again in the schoolroom there was much discus- 
sion of toys. The children had received many for 
Christmas. They wanted to bring them to school 
and tell the teacher all about them. So, in this way, 
the sixth division of our unit was introduced. 
We decided that we cannot live to ourselves, 
that we use many things in our home, many that 
come from a long distance. These things must be 
brought to us by means of airplanes, boats, trains, 
automobiles, etc. First an airplane was made of 
cardboard. We learned why airplanes were used 
and how they were used. Later a little boy made 
a wooden boat and we studied about boats. Our 
hardest work, perhaps, was the making of the 


train. By using boxes, however, of all shapes and 
sizes, we soon had a fine train with its smokestack, 
cowcatcher and other necessities. The children 





Charts that developed from the study of the 
Home Unit 


were not satisfied after the car was made until a 
wagon was also made. They insisted that wagons 
are still needed on the farms. Again charts were 
made and illustrated. Booklets of the different 
phases of our unit were made by groups and these 
furnished pleasure and help. 

When our work on this unit was coming to a 
close we began to realize that the outcomes had 
been so many and of such a nature that it would 
be hard to list them. However, we felt that the 
work had indeed been worth while and the fol- 
lowing results achieved: 

More interest in the children’s own home life. 

A close connection between school and home life. 

A greater desire to learn to interpret the printed 
page. ° 

The expression of thoughts greatly improved. 

The individual’s health habits improved. 

A greater knowledge of how a home can be 
made attractive. 

Greater skill in paper cutting, drawing and 
penmanship. 

The child’s vocabulary increased. 

The child a closer observer of Nature. 

An increased knowledge of poems, stories and 
songs. 

A greater knowledge of, interest in, and love 
for their own community. 

Better co-operation and teamwork and con- 
sideration for the rights of others. 
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Utilizing the Pupils’ Vocational Interests in the 
a p 


Teaching of Latin 
By MURIEL I. SANDERS, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


one who is alert to the many possibilities 

for growth which this subject offers. One 
of these is the vocational possibility. Latin is a 
subject which may be used as a means of arousing 
vocational interests as well as a means of present- 
ing vocational information. 

Some pupils enter high school with high ambi- 
tions as to their life work; others have not the 
slightest idea as to what they would like to do. 
It is a good plan for the teacher to have this in- 
formation at hand in order that she may utilize 
these interests when planning her work so that it 
will be a means to an end. She will plan then to 
teach boys and girls (accusative case) by means 
of Latin (ablative case) and she will make use of 
the law of psychology which states that interest 
is the basis of effort. 

To secure this information, the teacher can 
distribute cards on which the pupils are to write 
their names and choices of vocation. The teacher 
can classify these cards according to type of voca- 
tion, file them, and use them not only when as- 
signing individual or group work but also in con- 
nection with the class work in general. 

In connection with her work for the first two 
weeks, the teacher can bring in interesting facts 
concerning Roman occupations. She may ap- 
proach this subject through the use of pictures. 
Many of the newer Latin texts contain illustra- 
tions and she can select from these. As she shows 
pictures of a Roman girl at work, Roman shops, 
a Roman secretary, and Roman bakeries, she can 
call attention to the fact that the Romans had 
barbers, bakers, bankers, cleaners (fullers), and 
pawn brokers similar to ours and that these busi- 
ness men even had a Labor Day which came on 
March 15 instead of on the first Monday in 
September. 


| ATIN is a living language if it is taught by 


After the pupils’ interests have been aroused in 
this manner, the teacher, knowing which pupils in 
her class are interested in business, can assign to 
them such individual reports as— 
1.Roman Women in Trades and Professions— 

Abbot: Society and Politics in Ancient Rome, 

chapter 4. 


2. Corporations and Trade Guilds—Abbot: Ibid; 
chapter 6. 

3. Means of Earning a Living—Trades—Fowler : 
Social Life at Rome in The Age of Cicero, 
chapter 2. 

4. Men of Business—Fowler: Ibid; chapter 3. 
These reports can be given orally so that the whole 
class can benefit by them; they can be discussed 
within the group; or they can be submitted in 
written form to the teacher. A brief discussion 
for the benefit of the class seems preferable be- 
cause it gives those pupils who are undecided as to 
their vocations a chance to think about the vari- 
ous possibilities. 

On another day the teacher can show pictures 
dealing with the professions. Pictures of Roman 
roads, arches, aqueducts, the Colosseum, the 
Cloaca Maxima, and a Roman doctor will intro- 
duce the engineering and medical professions. 
Telling the pupils that there were doctors who had 
schools of medicine and that the “internes,” some- 
times a hundred in number, went with the doctor 
and felt the pulse of the sick man strikes a note 
of interest in the mind of the boy whose father 
is a physician and who has decided to follow in 
his father’s footsteps. Knowing that the teacher 
has a supply of reading material at hand, he will 
probably ask her for references. 

Those pupils with mechanical minds will be 
interested in seeing such pictures as those of the 
two and the four wheel carriages of the Romans 
(Johnston: Private Life of The Romans pp. 281- 
282) and the picture of the Roman stove (John- 
ston p. 145) and in learning that the Romans used 
bricks, concrete, and stucco and that they had 
vestibules in their homes similar to ours, also locks 
and keys for their doors. 

At the end of a certain period of time (suppose 
we say after she has taught the first declension 
and after she has supplemented this study with 
some material which will interest each group) the 
teacher can use the group method of testing her 
teaching and of providing an opportunity for 
further individual study. She can develop leader- 
ship if she will remain more or less in the back- 
ground here and shift the responsibility for this 
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work to the best pupil in each group who will serve 
as chairman. He, after he has conferred with the 
teacher, will present to his group the idea of work- 
ing out a project. The groups will then discuss 
what they can do and the teacher will guide them 
and help them to decide on something which will 
be beneficial. The following are suggested: 

1. The business group could make a papyrus roll 
and on it write a few sentences in which they 
use the following nouns: pecunia, scriba, ton- 
strina, pistrina, mercatura, tabella, and Arith- 
metica. (They will endeavor to. use as many 
cases as possible. ) 

2. Those in the professional group who are in- 
terested in engineering could make a diagram 
showing the construction of a Roman road 
(via) or could find out through further reading 
the details of the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima or the aqueducts. They could report 
orally on their findings to the group. 

3. The mechanical group could make miniature 
Roman models of the following: mensa, 
fenestra, ianua, sella (chair), reda (four wheel 
carriage). 

. The academic group could be given the follow- 
ing English words to explain in the light of their 
knowledge of Latin and with the help of the 
dictionary: trivial, January, charter, umbrage, 
pecuniary, Stratford, candidate. They will write 
out the story of each Latin word. 

. The art group could sketch a building, a garden, 
a road in or near their city which reminds them 
of similar things in Rome, or they could paint 
on paper a copy of one of the wall paintings 
which interested them. These sketches and 
paintings could be made into lantern slides very 
easily. 

In connection with their work on these projects, 

the pupils will decline the first declension words 

which are connected with their particular work 
and they will use as many of these words as they 
can in sentences. 

Perhaps, as the pupils continue their study in 
this manner, each group can arrange to contribute 
to a project which will be worked out by the class 
as a whole. Since almost every first year class 
studies about the Roman home, this would furnish 
a very good topic upon which to work. A model 
of the Roman house can be made by those pupils 


who are mechanically inclined. These pupils can- 
not only build the house but they can make the 
furniture for it. Those with artistic ability and 
interests can take charge of the landscape garden- 
ing. They can model clay figurines, and, after a 
study of pictures of frescoes found in Pompeii, 
they can paint the walls of the house with red and — 
black designs and figures. The girls who are in- 
terested in home economics can paint or cover the 
furniture with gay colored cloth and make 
costumes for the inhabitants. Since many of the 
Roman homes had rooms which were used for 
commercial purposes, the business group can be 
responsible for establishing the various kinds of 
shops. The engineering group can construct the 
road leading to the house and probably an aqueduct 
for bringing in the water supply. 

Later on, when the second declension is studied 
and the adjective, secretus, is met, the teacher can 
explain that our word, secretary, comes from 
secretarius which is derived from secretus which 
means a keeper of secrets. She can then call at- 
tention to the fact that a secretary is one who keeps 
the business secrets of his employer and takes care 
of his correspondence. The early history of the 
occupation with which the commercial group is 
already familiar can be reviewed and a comparison 
and contrast with the occupation as it exists today 
can be made. This will involve a study of the 
importance of, preparation for, remuneration for, 
and the effect of this occupation on the worker. 

When the names of gods and goddesses are met 
in the text, a wise teacher can call attention to the 
fact the names of these gods and goddesses appear 
in a number of our advertisements. The pupils 
can be asked to be on the lookout for such adver- 
tisements and to bring them to class so that their 
significance can be discussed. 

During the study of the chapter in Caesar 
which describes the construction of Caesar’s 
bridge, the teacher can take advantage of the op- 
portunity to call on the engineering group to dis- 
cuss civil engineering as the Romans practiced it 
and to compare the Roman methods with our own. 
This discussion could lead into a study of the re- 
quirements to be met by a modern civil engineer 
and the advantages and disadvantages of enter- 
ing this profession. 








a 
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What We Did With Two Musical Instruments 


By EDITH E. ROBINSON, Warminster 


N the natural course of events, our school fell 
heir to two very old organs—relics, perhaps, 
of the days when Warminster was an incor- 

porated town. After years of service in churches, 
homes, and schools, these itinerant organs had at 
last degenerated into tramp organs. When we 
discovered them, they were serving as third-rate 
apartment houses for rats, roaches, mice, moths, 
wasps, spiders, and other tenants of the insect 
world. The very presence of such dilapidated 
pieces in the school building was, to say the least, 
a rather obvious temptation to providential forces, 
if not an open invitation to insult. The pupils 
just would see-saw on the squeaky pedals and 
ping-pong up and down the weatherbeaten key- 
board. 

One rainy morning after these customary musi- 
cal gymnastics, which failed to bring forth the 
desired results, a dialogue after this fashion 
followed: 

“These music boxes may have been works of 
art in their heydays, but they sure are ‘passing to 
nothingness’ fast.” 

“Yeah, Big Boy, I suppose you think your job 
is to make out of them a ‘joy forever’.” 

“As though we couldn’t!” 

“Who says we couldn’t ?” 

“But they are not ours”’—this from a fourth 
grader, who likes to make argument. 

“We could buy them, perhaps.” 

“And how?” 

“What with?” 

“Find the owners, and trade 
them in.” 

That was a happy suggestion. 
Accordingly a meeting of the 
joint stockholders was called at 
once. Our case was briefly 
stated: Would the church peo- 
ple kindly remove the derelicts 
from the building, so that every 
inch of available space in the 
classroom could be utilized ? 

After considering at length, the 
good people agreed that we could 
have the organs. 





We felt very thankful. The boys especially 
congratulated themselves on putting across the 
deal with diplomacy. It was a big jump in their 
career as citizens of the community. Here, too, ‘ 
was an exhibition of expert salesmanship with- 
out any monetary exchange. Latent possibilities 
of spotting an opportunity and making the most 
of it, and of being able to change the otherwise 
natural drift of the community trend were 
brought into play. 

Considering that the boys had never received 
any instruction in setting up an organ, I felt that 
they made a good job of tearing these to pieces. 
What tumbled out on the floor as they fell to 
sacking and stripping was a revelation even to 
my accustomed eyes. This was indeed a very 
profitable way in which they could indulge their 
destructive urge. They took more interest in 
what they were now exploring and dragging out 
of the wreckage than in any amount of newly- 
prepared lumber from the mill. It was like sal- 
vaging precious plunder from a captured city. 
Indeed no pirates of the ancient seas could have 
proved better vandals than they. The fine wal- 
nut and oak cabinet wood was carefully dusted 
and stacked according to size in one corner; the 
smooth, white, chestnut sounding-boards, suitable 
for drawing tables, were placed in another corner ; 
the odds and ends were piled together ; the nests 
of the surprised tenants were swept up and 
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Showing tables, bookcases, chairs and benches made by the pupils. 


burned. These were indeed well-ordered ruins. 

The days that followed were intensely inter- 
esting. Out of the shapeless mass of ruins, every 
new day witnessed the creation of some useful 
article for the schoolroom. Two bookcases ap- 
peared first, one of oak and one of walnut, for 
which curtains were made later after the varnish 
was dry. Then five good-sized drawing tables 
stood waiting for the first coat of paint. Out of 
the odds and.ends emerged two tables with raised 
edges, which could be used for setting up such 
projects as an Eskimo village, a circus, a farm, 
a desert scene, an Indian village, and so on. 

Our one-room school now presented an inter- 
esting scene, with every child engaged in pur- 
poseful work for which there was immediate 
need. Every child found some way to help, and 
contributed a necessary part to the whole project. 
Precision and judgment were constantly required 
in matching and measuring parts, for a careless 
mistake in sawing might be fatal to some much- 
desired article in the classroom. Getting the legs 
of equal length for the tables was quite a careful 
problem in arithmetic. Often it was not so much 
a problem in applied arithmetic as in being able 
to hold the saw on the line. 

Of course, in making over wood which had al- 
ready been cut to shape, we were limited in fol- 
lowing any special period styles or designs in 
furniture. The children were not particularly in- 
terested in copying the pattern of any historical 
period. The main object seemed to be to suit 
the article to our own time, place, and use, and 


to satisfy our own tastes in the 
arrangement of line and color. 
In solving the problems that 
came up every day, the children 
learned, as they could not so 
clearly have learned in any other 
way, the underlying principles of 
home economics. We now con- 
ducted our daily programs more 
like a family in a new home. 
When we took pictures for the 
school newspaper, both boys and 
girls took great care in arranging 
the furniture in the order of a 
well-kept room. 
The decorations consisted of the 


comfortable, 


children’s drawings and a few cut flowers in 
vases, carefully placed. As our school is situated 
on a wooded hillside near a brook, we can always 
find ferns for flower baskets or fresh green moss 
for the sand tables. In all this, the children were 
unconsciously developing their artistic sense. 

Not only was love of art being stimulated but 
ideas of economy began to take root. It was evi- 
dent that useful articles could be created and val- 
uable lessons learned out of the material at hand, 
or out of what would have ordinarily been thrown 
away. Our most favorable outcome was probably 
thrift—an outworn virtue in the American 
hierarchy. 

A stranger visiting our classroom now might 
be all too much impressed with the idea that we 
seem to have lots of “things”; but a more than 
casual observation will reveal that these material 
things have come out of the daily needs along the 
lines of pupil activity without our striving to the 
neglect of other interests to acquire them. It is 
merely the children’s way of working out what 
is inside of their minds. I feel quite sure that the 
patrons of our school realized this fact full well 
when they later attended an afternoon tea at the 
schoolhouse in which the pupils demonstrated that 
they, too, could play host and hostess by provid- 
ing their guests with interesting as well as de- 
lightful entertainment. 

But, although we happen to have struck a new 
trail in our educational field, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have ordered a bonfire of 


textbooks on the nearest hillside. We still find 











our texts good reference works, particularly as 
our school, like all rural schools, more or less, 
lacks a good workable library. All rural schools, 
as well as city schools, should have some good 
reference books, such as Compton’s Encyclopedia 
for children, besides the school magazines which 
teachers ordinarily take. 

Let me repeat: We have not lost sight of our 
Without the text- 
book in his home and school, many a rural child 


relative values in education. 


would have no library at all. 
Thus far 


we have been able to wade through them without 


And so we still have our textbooks. 


saws and hatchets on the margin of every page; 
however, we have not hesitated to use the ham- 
mer when we deemed it advisable. We can and 
do think independently. Thinking never was 
meant to be the painful process it is often sug- 
gested to be. I give my pupils ample credit for 
being able to use their brains without the ever- 
present aid of games and object-lessons, how- 
ever much the free activity periods have contrib- 
uted their peculiar part among ~ 
forces 


There is 


the truly educational 
operating in our lives. 
immeasurable satisfaction, too, 
in being able to dig valuable ideas 
from the printed page by dint of 
intense application. Just as chil- 
dren get tired of work all the 
time, so also they become bored 
with no intermission from play 
or make-believe work. They re- 
quire alternating methods and 
change in presentation. 
Furthermore, children do en- 
joy listening occasionally to some 
educational performance in which 
they do not necessarily occupy 
the center of the stage. I quote 
from the “International Library 
“Aloof and oblivious 


of Music”: 
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to the crowds that thronged the Opera on the 
memorable evening of March 9, 1831, when Paga- 
nini made his Paris début, there sat a tall, thin, 
Franz Liszt was listening 


pale Hungarian youth, 
to Nicolo Paganini! 

Liszt, who had been groping in the dark, found 
To that moment he owed the incentive 


It was then and there that 


himself. 
which sent him out into the world on his great 
musical mission.” 

Applying this situation to the classroom, I am 
inclined to believe that there are many more 
Franz Liszts than Paganinis. Likewise, we can 
never safely say this moment was a success, or 
that one a failure, no matter how conscientious 


we are. We, even as professionals, are not to 
judge. In the long run we are bound to score. 


As time goes on, echoes come bounding back to 
us. I found one in a composition handed in by 
a boy, who was evidently more romantic than 
“T bet those 


organs make sweeter music now than they ever 


musical. This was the sentence: 


did in all their lives before.” 





In the Library—A quiet corner. 
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Teacher Preparation—a Co-operative Enterprise 
By MARY D. PIERCE, State Teachers College, Farmville 


Specific Preparation Indispensable.-—The un- 
trained teacher is a thing of the past. Teaching 
children to live the complicated life of today is 
itself a highly complex undertaking requiring well 
developed personality and technical skill, The 
thinking public now accepts for this important and 
difficult work only those who are adequately and 
specifically prepared to do it efficiently. 

The Nature of Teacher Preparation.—People, 
to get on nowadays, must be more proficient in 
reading, number, and language skills than ever 
before ; must comprehend those race experiences 
of the past that explain or influence present living ; 
must know life as it is in the modern world; must 
see its ideals and customs in the light of both the 
past and the present, discriminating between those 
which have value for the present and those which 
should be changed ; must develop individual capac- 
ities to the utmost along lines not inconsistent with 
the public welfare; must function effectively and 
justly in group relations, finding opportunity in an 
organized world to make their contribution; and 
must live successfully and comfortably in the 
physical world of nature and material things. It 
is the business of the public schools to make avail- 
able to all citizens reasonable development along 
all these lines. 

The preparation of teachers, then, must include, 
over and above the broad culture we wish for 
other well educated citizens, advanced learning in 
those specific parts of the group culture they are 
to teach ; expert mastery of skills to be taught ; ac- 
quaintance with the materials of public school edu- 
cation and their sources; understanding of the 
laws of learning, the results of scientific investiga- 
tions concerning pupil learning in the various 
fields, individual differences with their significance 
for our civilization, the fundamental principles of 
education for modern civilization, the profes- 
sional duties and relations of teachers, and the 
educational situation in the State; technical skill 
in the organization of teaching units, visual in- 
struction, manual or other muscular expression, 
educational measurement, individual instruction, 
remedial work, creative expression through the 
fine arts, group curricular activity, group extra- 


curricular activities, pupil accounting, pupil classi- 
fication, health inspection, school management, the 
filing of materials; first-hand experience in crea- 
tive expression, in social or other community 
situations usual to teachers, in professional meet- 
ings, in leadership of organized student groups, 
in the responsibility of government, in co-opera- 
tive community service ; successful application of 
institutional training in a public school position; 
and finally continued growth throughout the 
teaching career. 

The Co-operative Aspect of Teacher Prepara- 
tion.—The preparation of public school teachers, 
to be effective, must be a co-operative and well co- 
ordinated enterprise engaged in by the lay public, 
the State, the teacher preparing institution, the 
prospective teacher, his parents or guardians, and 
the employing local school division. 

The lay public, if it wishes efficient teaching in 
return for tax money, must demand teachers who 
are prepared for the type of work they are to do, 
and as well prepared teachers for the elementary 
school as for the high school. It must stand for 
the election of teachers on their merits and must 
refrain from urging employing authorities to ap- 
point for personal, political, or charity reasons less 
efficient teachers. It must recognize the facts that 
not everyone is capable of becoming a teacher and 
that the incapable should not be trained for that 
work. It must willingly pay the taxes necessary 
to provide reasonably good teaching conditions, 
reasonable salaries for trained teachers, and 
adequate facilities for their preparation. It must 
insist that county and State officials devote an 
adequate proportion of public funds to these pur- 
poses. The most capable people will not enter the 
teaching profession unless the public is willing for 
them to have positions and unless salaries justify 
the expense of preparation. Teacher preparation 
can benefit the schools only to the extent to which 
it has the moral and financial support of the lay 
public. 

State authorities necessarily have a large part 
in making possible and effective the preparation 
of teachers. Legislation must be such as to make 
available in local school divisions funds for such 
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salaries as justify the expense of training. Ade- 
quate facilities for the preparation of teachers 
under State control must be established and main- 
tained. The basing of State appropriations to 
teacher training institutions upon enrolment tends 
to place the colleges in a competitive relation to 
one another, to increase enrolments unduly, to dis- 


courage selective entrance, and to lower standards. 


of scholarship. In order that teacher preparation 
may meet the needs of the public schools it is 
necessary that the State act as a co-ordinating 
agency between the schools and the teacher pre- 
paring institutions. This co-ordination in no sense 
takes the form of dictation either to the local 
school divisions or to the institutions, but is so 
managed as to bring the two together with free- 
dom of initiative to work out their mutual prob- 
lems in furthering the State’s program for its 
public schools. Among other ways, co-ordination 
is sought through conferences with both as to State 
policies, through co-operative curriculum con- 
struction, and through a policy of State certifica- 
tion of teachers involving State approval, in the 
large, of institutional entrance requirements and 
courses of study. Entrance requirements for those 
preparing to be elementary teachers should include 
not merely high school graduation but proficiency 
in elementary school subjects as well. Otherwise 
elementary teachers will continue to be weak in 
elementary school subject matter. For teacher 
preparation to be entirely effective in the schools, 
certificates must be limited, with marginal allow- 
ance for administrative emergencies, to the field 
for which the teacher has prepared. High school 
certificates should not be valid below the sixth 
grade. Elementary collegiate certificates should 
not be valid above the ninth grade. Elementary 
normal professional certificates should not be valid 
above the seventh grade. Final certificates should 
not be granted until the teacher’s preparation has 
functioned successfully one or more years in a 
regular teaching position. To insure continued 
growth, certificates should not be permanent but 
subject to renewal from time to time on the basis 
of further preparation. The State should furnish 
statistical information concerning teacher employ- 
ment in the various fields for the guidance of 
prospective teachers in selecting their fields of 
preparation. 

It is the part of the teacher-preparing institu- 


tion (1) to afford guidance in choice of field for 
which to prepare; (2) to help the prospective 
teacher grow in desirable ideals, attitudes, and in- 
terests relative to the teaching profession ; (3) to 
provide the broad cultural courses, the advanced 
courses in subject matter and skills to be taught 
to children, the courses in psychology and prin- 
ciples of education, and the courses and practice 
work necessary for the mastery of teaching 
techniques as enumerated in paragraph 2 above; 
(4) to provide the institutional life and extra- 
curricular activities mentioned above for the de- 
velopment of personality ; and (5) in conjunction 
with the State and the lay public, to eliminate 
the unfit teacher. 

The student’s part in this joint undertaking of 
preparing teachers is to choose wisely his field of 
service regardless of the higher salaries paid in 
the high school ; to take his preparation seriously, 
making the most of his opportunities both for 
personal development and vocational efficiency ; if 
successful in preparation, to secure a position in 
the field for which he is prepared, using in getting 
this position the highest professional methods 
public practice will permit; conscientiously to use 
his preparation in his teaching; to utilize super- 
vision for improving himself and his work ; to con- 
tinue to grow and to secure advancement in 
positional opportunity commensurate with growth. 

Employing school authorities are a most impor- 
tant factor in making teacher preparation effective 
in the schools. Theirs it is to employ the best 
teachers available regardless of pressure in the 
interest of those less well qualified; to employ 
teachers for the work for which they are trained, 
refraining from placing high school teachers in 
grade positions or upper grade teachers in early 
primary work; to pay the same salaries, other 
things being equal, for elementary and high school 
work, thus removing from students the tempta- 
tion to prepare in disproportionate numbers for 
the high school field; to help the inexperienced 
teacher to adapt his training to the needs of the 
school system ; to see that he utilizes his training 
to the best of his ability; to keep him growing 
in service; and to make possible his retirement 
when old age begins to tell on the quality of his 
work. 

It is the business of all engaged in this impor- 
tant co-operative enterprise to build public senti- 
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ment for necessary school funds, for the employ- 
ment of well prepared teachers only, for the cer- 
tification and placing of teachers in work for 
which they are qualified, for equal opportunity for 
elementary and high school teachers, and for rea- 
sonable elimination of the unfit. 

The very fact that the enterprise is co-operative 


makes it impossible for any of those engaged in it 
to do his full duty unless others are doing their full 
duty at the same time. Each forward step in 
accomplishment by any one partner in the enter- 
prise helps all the others. The solution is for all 
to pull together and keep steadily at it in the in- 
terests of the public schools. 





Testing in the New Curriculum: One Point of View 
By W. F. LAWSON, Jr., High School, Eastville, and RICHARD A. MEADE, High School, Emporia 


Judges 12: 5-6 


“And the Gileadites took the passages of 
Jordan before the Ephraimites: and it was so, 
that when those Ephraimites which were escaped 
said, Let me go over, that the men of Gilead said 
unto him, Art thou an Ephraimite? If he said, 
Nay: 

“Then said they unto him, Say now Shibboleth; 
and he said Sibboleth; for he could not frame to 
pronounce it right. Then they took him, and slew 
him at the passages of Jordan: and there fell at 
that time of the Ephraimites forty and two 
thousand.” 


ITH apologies to Dr. A. R. Lang, the 
preceding Biblical illustration is given to 


show that testing is an ancient device. 
The inability to pronounce the aspirate, on the 
part of the Ephraimites, served as a means of 
recognition for the Gileadites. 

This paper is the result of an effort on the part 
of the authors to arrive at a sound point of view 
with reference to the appraisal of pupil progress. 
The philosophy here given grew out of one phase 
of the study engaged in by teachers of English in 
the final work leading to a tentative curriculum 
for Secondary Language Arts. Obviously, a clear 
understanding of the proper technique of modern 
testing is desirable. 

In our own country the earliest method for 
determining progress was the oral examination, an 
outgrowth of the question and answer method of 
Socrates. The Boston examination of 1845 is the 
first outstanding example of a departure from 
the previous method at which time a written ex- 
amination was given because of the large enrol- 
ment of pupils. 

The first form of written examination was what 
is commonly known as the essay-type. More 


recently the swing of the pendulum: to the use of 
the objective type of examination has almost ex- 
cluded the essay-type. However, it is well to con- 
clude with Dr. A. R. Lang that the traditional 
essay examination is firmly fixed in educational 
practice and that it has weathered severe storms 
of criticism. 

Properly administered, there are several distinct 
advantages accruing from the use of the essay- 
type of examinations. This type provides oppor- 
tunity for thought-provoking questions ; it meas- 


ures the ability of the pupil in organizing his 
work ; it affords opportunity for testing reasoning 
procedures, originality, and initiative, particularly 
as abilities of the advanced pupil; and it offers 
ease in manner of construction and method of 


administering. 

Those who are prone to attack this conventional 
method present as its greatest disadvantage the 
subjectivity that necessarily prevails in scoring. 
Further, they contend that the subjective type of 
examining is not comprehensive, since only a few 
questions can be asked. The reaction of the pupils 
is oftentimes unwholesome while the drudgery 
entailed in the scoring makes its use unpleasant 
for the teacher. 

In spite of its disadvantages, there are several 
improvements that may be coupled with its dis- 
advantageous points to warrant its continued use. 
In the first place, the teacher must be careful to 
relate the questions to her objectives; she must 
know the answers expected of her pupils in order 
that the grading may be less subjective; and, 
finally, she should use the results of the examina- 
tion papers as a means of review, thus making the 
reteaching process a definite educational pro- 
cedure. 
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In their attempts to eliminate subjectivity and 
to overcome its disadvantages, educators finally 
evolved the devices that we now know as objec- 
tive tests. A detailed description of them is doubt- 
less unnecessary, since their use has become so 
widespread during the past two decades. Even a 
casual perusal of the advantages of the new-type 
examinations doubtless demonstrates the reasons 
for their being hailed as the emancipators of en- 
slaved teachers. 

Dr. B. D. James in his The Modern Test con- 
siders the new-type examinations better than the 
old-type. He lists the following reasons: 

Wider range of subject matter. 

Pupils better convinced of fairness of rating. 

Less writing, more time for thinking. 

Cannot camouflage ignorance by pushing a 
facile pencil. 

Pupils enjoy it more. 

Calls for evidence of pupil’s equipment as in 
later life. 

Saves energy of teacher. 

Requires regular and constant reviews. 

Freedom from anxiety at final rating time. 

Naturally, the new-type examination has its 
weaknesses. The teacher who has used it suc- 
cessfully has discovered that the ease with which 
it can be scored is offset by the difficulty in prepa- 
ration, for the preparation of the new-type of 
questions requires much thinking on the part of 
the teacher to prevent misconception on the part 
of the pupil. Further, the pupil is robbed of his 
opportunity for displaying originality. By reason 
of its very newness, it is the better part of wisdom 
to remember that it is not the cure-all of our test- 
ing problems. Dr. S. L. Pressey has aptly drawn 
such a conclusion in his Psychology and the New 
Education: “The method is evidently valuable, 
and with the gradual development of improved 
techniques and of files of good test items, it will 
be increasingly used.” 

It may be said that both of the testing methods 
commonly used at the present time are valuable 
and bid fair to continue to be so. However, this 
fact is greatly to be insured through the develop- 
ment of better tests and through a clearer concept 
of the functions which they actually possess. 
During the past several years testing as in use in 
our public schools has been questioned and ques- 
tioned again. In fact, a school of thought has 


arisen concerning the lack of value of grading and 
examining for mere knowledge retained, which 
has almost played havoc in the camps of those 
who so ardently defend testing procedures. Some 
have gone so far as to advocate their abolition 
from the educational system. 

Nevertheless, it can be clearly seen that this 
disrepute into which testing has fallen is due 
largely to the manner in which these devices have 
been handled in the past. Well known is the 
teacher who has held the grade before the pupils 
as the acme of success, while she herself has re- 
garded the technical process of grading as a per- 
functory task. Questions have been framed shod- 
dily, and carelessly worded products have resulted. 

Although testing in the past has handicapped its 
own progress as just shown, it is still vitally essen- 
tial to appraise the progress of pupils. Concerning 
grading, one must agree with Dr. H. C. Morrison 
when he says, “If the mark assigned is purely a 
short-cut to a descriptive record, then marks are 
not only not to be abandoned, but on the contrary 
they become an essential feature of valid adminis- 
trative technique.” 

Testing is still of great service to our educa- 
tional systems for many reasons. There are three 
vital reasons considered by Dr. S. L. Pressey in his 
Psychology and the New Education. Tests and 
examinations are important first of all as state- 
ments of objectives. Here is offered one of the 
best methods of leading the pupil toward a definite 
objective. Whether this be of value or not lies 
solely in the quality of the test. If a meager glean- 
ing of facts is not the result desired, then the test 
should be so constructed as to discover whether 
the student has gained more than facts from his 
study. A test in which the squestions are closely 
connected with the objectives sought will offer 
pleasing results. Of course, this will require time 
in preparation and the use of curricular research. 

Secondly, examinations and tests serve as a 
means of orientation of both teacher and pupil, 
each of whom must know the steps made toward 
the goal to be reached. Diagnostic testing with 
the proper use of results accomplishes this purpose 
for both the instructor and the instructed. 

Added to these reasons for continued use of 
methods of appraisal, it can be pointed out that 
tests and examinations are actually educational 
experiences. The test in itself may be useful. A 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


thought-provoking question of the essay-type or 
of the new-type may call forth from the pupil new 
thoughts and may présent to him decisions to be 
made. From both he learns, and learning is the 
basis of education. 

Let us, then, think of the teacher as she uses 
the old-type and the new-type of examinations in 
evaluating the outcomes in relation to the four 
principal divisions of aims: understandings, at- 
titudes, appreciations, and automatic responses. 

In the past the average teacher has tested for 
purely factual information. As a result, teachers 
have been measuring for automatic responses par- 
ticularly, and whatever measurement of the under- 
standings, attitudes, and appreciations has been 
made has come about irtcidentally. 

More recentiy, however, educators have been 
turning their attention more and more to the 
measurement of the elusive qualities of the pupil 
which go to make for desirable understandings, at- 
titudes, and appreciations. Obviously, that is a 
most difficult thing to do and one that has not yet 
reached an unquestionable technique. 

It was thought to include here a few illustra- 
tions showing means of testing for those qualities, 
but already this article has probably gone too far. 
The reader will have the opportunity to examine 
such samples when the course of study work 
sheets are made available. 

One word of caution is emphatically in order: 
after the testing is over the real work with the test 
has just begun. A scientific analysis of the test 
results should be made and interpreted. Upon the 
basis of the interpretation of these results, the 
teacher is better able to chart her future work by 
reason of a more intimate knowledge of the pupils’ 
strengths and weaknesses ; she knows wherein her 
own teaching has been weak or strong; and she 
has the more adequately organized a system of 
determining the extent to which she reaches the 
goals or objectives of the instructional procedures. 

It is only fair to say that the point of view here 
presented is the result of the reading of about 
twenty authors. The three most valuable were 
Morrison, Pressey, and Lang. It is equally fair 
to state that a subject of many ramifications has 
been treated not with the view of even the ap- 
proximation of exhaustion, but rather as is sug- 
gested in the sub-title, to present a point of view 
in keeping with the curriculum work. 


IF NOT COLLEGE, WHAT? 


The abnormal conditions prevailing indicate 
that the difficult problem of further study will 
be intensified for high school graduates this fall. 
Already federal reports have shown an 800 per 
cent increase in the number of unemployed post- 
graduates thronging into the high schools, a total 
expected to reach 100,000 throughout the nation. 
There, unless the school has not suffered the usual 
reductions imperiling its work, they constitute an 
unsatisfactory part of the group because no special 
adjustments can be made for them. Yet many of 
them are destined to enter college later, and nine- 
tenths of them, it is reported, have the definite 
purpose of completing entrance requirements or 
gaining advanced standing. 

For such students, whether returning to high 
school or depending upon their unaided efforts, 
there are facilities for reading and directed 
studies afforded by colleges and universities 
galore. The problem for each person who desires 
continuous study is to find the institution best 
prepared to give the particular kind of instruc- 
tion or guidance he needs, whether in the voca- 
tional, professional or cultural field. An educa- 
tional central or exchange, comparable to the ex- 
change office in a telephone system, is needed to 
assemble a record of approved adult education 
agencies and a full description of the courses they 
offer. One unfamiliar with all the possible sources 
of a preferred course may ask this educational 
exchange to put him in connection with the op- 
portunity most nearly fashioned to meet his need. 

This kind of advisory service to point out adult 
education offerings in Virginia and published aids 
and home study courses originating outside the 
State is now functioning. Because the educational 
problems and interest of adults, particularly of 
high school graduates deprived of the chance for 
formal schooling, are its especial concern, the Ex- 
tension Division, University, Virginia, welcomes 
communications through which it may help to 
provide the facilities of continuing study for all 
who want to use them. 
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School Discipline 
By E. H. ANDERSON, Birchleaf 


ITH the beginning of another school 
WW session many experienced teachers are 
no doubt asking themselves, How can the 
highest standard of discipline be maintained with 
the least friction? To the inexperienced teacher 
the problem which this question presents is more 
often than not a stumbling block, for, after all, 
upon proper discipline hinges the results of the 
school work attempted, and, incidentally, the 
success of the teacher. Witness the fact that 
wherever statistics of teacher failures have been 
kept, by far the greatest number of cases gave 
inability to cope with the problem of discipline as 
the reason for their lack of success. 

Until recent years, fear of physical punishment 
was the dominating factor in the maintenance of 
order in the schoolroom. A teacher was judged 
by his willingness and ability to use the rod. If 
an applicant for a teaching position possessed a 
strong right arm and a reputation for “skinnin’ 
‘em alive,” little was asked about his academic 
preparation. From many such, I recall one in- 
stance of a gentleman whose schooling possibly 
included the seventh grade, but when he thrashed 
a dozen pupils during a school day the patrons 
said, “Well done!” 

In those days the homeward bound teacher 
rarely escaped the question, How many did you 
whip today ?, and I sometimes hear the older peo- 
ple ask it at this late day, for it is a deplorable fact 
that in many of our schools may yet be found 
what someone has termed “the easiest and most 
vicious” method of keeping order in the school- 
room—whipping. Vicious it certainly is, but after 
considering it from all angles I would certainly 
put an interrogation point after the word “easiest.” 
During the first seven years in the schoolroom I 
gave this method a thorough trial. I whipped until 
the thought of whipping was nauseating, and with 
what results? I found that I was detested by my 
pupils, there was constant friction with the 
parents, and worst of all the rules set up were 
obeyed only when I was present and facing the 
pupils. Moreover, I became convinced that such 
a system of enforcing school rules contained noth- 
ing which would develop initiative in right living 


but contained excellent possibilities for beginning 
the training of future criminals, for if pupils form 
habits of “getting by” the teacher with mischief, 
as they surely will under such a plan, are these 
habits not likely to carry over into “getting by” 
officers of the law with crime, or at least into 
disrespect for organized authority ? 

It has been said that one should not offer de- 
structive criticism unless the critic can offer a bet- 
ter plan than the one criticised ; therefore, I offer 
the following threefold plan for school discipline 
which embraces the following points: 


1. Give pupils a standard of discipline which 
you expect them to live up to, and grade them 
on it. 

2. Keep pupils busy. 

3. Stay with pupils through recesses, and do not 
just supervise the games but take part in playing 
them. 

1. Give pupils a standard of discipline. Make 
out a set of rules, to be modified to conform to 
the conditions in the various schools, as follows: 

In making promotions I shall consider your 
grade on deportment, as measured by the standard 
below, the most important factor. Moreover, your 
success in life largely depends upon having the 
proper attitude toward your work, toward your 
play, and toward the people with whom you as- 
sociate. Now is the time to get the right start. 
How high do you stand as measured by the rules 
below? Each whole statement counts 4%. Check 
yourself, and then see how much you can improve. 

You are always on time. 

You clean your shoes before entering the 
building. 

You do not wear your hat in the house. 

You are courteous and orderly in line. 

You sit straight on your seat facing the front. 

You do not waste your time. 

Your recitations are always well prepared. 

You give strict attention in class. 

You do not cheat. 

You use what you learn in school. 

You are careful not to soil, mark, or tear your 
books. 
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You get permission before speaking, or leaving 
your seat. 

You do not make unnecessary noises. 

You do not interrupt a reciting class. 

You do not throw paper or other trash on the 
floor. 

On the playground you are a good sport; you 
play fair; you do not fuss; you can take defeat 
with a smile; you can win without crowing over 
the loser. 

You treat your playmate as you would wish 
him to treat you. 

You do not use unclean or profane language. 

You respect the property of others. 

You strive to be clean in body, clothes, and 
habits. 

You say please and thank you when you 
should. 

You say excuse me when you should. 

You use the titles, Mr., Mrs., or Miss, in speak- 
ing to or of teachers, or other people much older 
than yourself. 

You do not cut, mark, or otherwise deface 
furniture or building. 

You assist in keeping the house and grounds 
clean and attractive. 

In introducing this plan on the first day of 
school, or as soon thereafter as is practicable, the 
teacher could begin by asking the question, Why 
do we attend school? Usually most of the larger 
pupils will answer, “To learn,’ or something 
Taking this for a starting point the 
something after this 


similar. 
teacher would proceed 
manner. 

“Tt is true we are here to learn not only from 
books but also we wish to know how to choose 
between right and wrong. How much you learn 
depends upon how you use your time. Just as the 
man who is always breaking the law never rises 
very high in the world, the pupil who is always 
into mischief never becomes a learned and re- 
spected man or woman. The pupil who is con- 
stantly breaking rules is not only robbing himself 
but he is also keeping other pupils from studying, 
and he is taking the teacher’s time which should 
be used in directing the work of the school. Re- 
member that the teacher is not a policeman or 
a slave driver. He is here to help you, and not 
to spy upon you, nor yet to punish pupils unless 
they themselves compel him to do so. Now I be- 


lieve every pupil here would like to do the right 
thing if he just knew how. In order that you may 
know what is expected of you I have prepared the 
following rules of conduct which I believe every 
pupil can keep.” 

After reading the rules, the teacher would 
proceed with the following explanation. 

“T am now going to post these rules, and beside 
them I shall place a score card containing the 
names of all pupils in this room. Opposite each 
pupil’s name will be spaces for grades for a 
month’s time. On my desk I shall have another 
list of your names. If someone breaks a rule a 
mark will be placed by his name for each offense. 
At the close of the school day these marks multi- 
plied by 4 and the result subtracted from 100% 
will leave that pupil’s deportment grade for the 
day. Each day the grade thus found will be writ- 
ten on the score card and the average of these 
grades at the end of the month will give your 
monthly deportment grade which will be placed 
on your report card.” 

As an added incentive for good conduct the 
teacher could use the honor roll, giving a gold star 
to pupils who make above a given per cent dur- 
ing the month. 

I have found that the plan outlined above 
worked admirably even in schools where report 
said order could hardly be maintained at all. 
However it is like other methods in that it will 
not work to any advantage unless the teacher 
keeps the aim of good conduct and the importance 
of making right choices uppermost in the minds 
of the pupils. 

2. Keep pupils busy. An adult will find that to 
sit still with nothing to occupy the mind is ex- 
tremely tiresome. Then how unreasonable it is to 
expect a normal child to be quiet and orderly if 
he has nothing to do. Incidentally, the pupil is 
not at school to sit still and do nothing. The 
teacher is responsible for keeping every pupil busy 
doing something useful, something that will help 
him to reach the goals which every wise teacher 
will set up. The teacher who accepts this re- 
sponsibility will find the discipline problem largely 
taken care of, and he is free to guide and direct 
the actual work of the school. 

3. Supervise and take part in all games. In the 
not so far distant past pupils were dismissed at 
recesses and the teacher rarely saw them again 
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until the end of the recess period. Often the 
teacher would leave the school premises and 
would not return until time to resume work. Con- 
ditions similar to these may still be found in some 
places, but not so often as formerly. During these 
recesses more cases of rule breaking took place 
than at any other time. Left to themselves pupils 
fought and committed other mischievious acts 
which required the attention of the teacher when 
the play time had ended. When I began staying 
on the playground and taking part in the games, 
I was agreeably surprised to note the decrease in 
cases requiring disciplinary measures. No longer 
was the half hour just after noon a time for hear- 
ing grievances and meting out punishment but 
could now be used in doing actual teaching. 

In the school where I first began remaining with 
my pupils at all play periods, a patron was telling 
me of the disciplinary troubles of the previous 
session, and when I told him that I was having no 


trouble he remarked, “Yes, but no other teacher 
ever played with these pupils as you do.” 

Of course, the final proof of the value of any 
theory is the results obtained when it is put into 
practice. I have been using the plan in question 
for four years. During that time I have had no 
difficulty in winning the confidence of my pupils, 
there has been no friction with patrons, and the 
pupils accomplish about double the amount of 
work they formerly did. Best of all, the pupils 
are learning to make proper choices between right 
and wrong; they are learning the value of law 
and order. In short, right in their school they are 
putting into practice the things which make a good 
citizen, and this is as it should be, for any system 
of school discipline which does not look beyond 
the temporary aim of keeping order in the school- 
room and seek to instil in the hearts of the pupils 
a lasting respect for organized authority is a 
failure. 





Supervision 
By ALFRED H. STRICK, State Teachers College, Farmville 


HE word Supervision so commonly used in 

State Teachers Colleges has a peculiar 

significance in these days of teacher train- 
ing. What are the requirements for supervisors? 
In the field of music (and other subjects can be 
equally applied) I postulate three things: 

The first requirement I would place character. 
By character I do not mean a high state of 
morality but that peculiar power upon the reali- 
ties of life which emanates from the property we 
know as personality. We have to show the way 
to students and they in turn must feel the strength 
within us. Inspiration must be felt by those whom 
we control. I believe there are in the teaching 
profession many who have power but feel they 
lack personality. This should not discourage them. 
Personality is a thing apart from looks or stature. 
Rather is it that indefinable something which 
marks the difference between “craftsman” and 
workman. And what a difference that is! The 
craftsman builds with unerring care, using as his 
chief ingredients help and service, faithful to an 
ideal leaving the issue to those whom he may con- 


tact. 


This fidelity to an ideal is the gateway to 
personality. 

Secondly, I would place “love for folks” and 
life in general. Life to me is either a tremendous 
thing or an inert quantity. There can be no 


“middle-road” attitude in life. It must live in a 
big fulsome way or dwindle alone insignificantly. 
But mark you we must understand the difference ! 
Many there are who believe they are living the 
small insignificant life (maybe among the poor 
of our mountain schools) when in reality they are 
shining examples of that genuinely fulsome life. 
Others in the larger colleges and universities be- 
lieve they are in verity the true interpretation of 
a life well spent. Supervision in any form of 
Art (Liberal or Fine) must reveal the big life. 
It is the only one and it must merge over the 
things of time and sense. It has been quoted often 
that true life is a matter of the spirit. The com- 
ponent parts forming the mechanism are our 
bodies, muscles, brains. It is the spirit alone 
propelling itself behind this mechanism that gives 
power and life, and makes true servants. And 
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this strangely beautiful thing we call the spirit is 
so secret, so mysterious, so powerful a possession 
that it must be harnessed with correctness of out- 
look, breadth of culture, true vision of life at its 
best. Culture! take note has been included in 
this trinity working with the spirit. What is 
culture? How often do we use it. To me culture 
can never be a fixed quantity. I am informed it is 
the most elusive test than can ever be applied to a 
people. Is it not (to quote a learned gentleman) 
“the highest manifestation of a people’s standard 
of thought”? Therefore a seat of culture must be 
adapted to the needs of a people. 

Thirdly, love for your profession. There must 
be love or you are not the true supervisor. It is 
the keynote to strength. Love abhors weakness, 
and if we have true love it will mirrow first our 
own shortcomings and help us to grow strong. 

The engaging question to this or any other 
nation is to provide men and women of true 
supervisorship adequately trained. Especially in 
America with its great distance there must exist 
peculiar variations of standards in so gigantic an 
undertaking. Supervisorship in the last analysis 
must chiefly depend on that power and driving 
force within ourselves. Energy is expended in 
organization, little for recovery. But mark you 
there must remain instinctive in the mind the 
thought that if our work is to be permanent and 
profitable we must be students. How oft the 
power of a supervisor has waned because he has 
not felt the desirability for study. It is then we 
lose power, control, inspirational leadership. Lack 
of self-improvement brings only dead leaves of 
futility and with it lost influence. In the case of 
a supervisor of music it becomes necessary that 
he clothe the mind with subjects kindred to music. 
It is not enough for him to know that music is the 
“highest language of the emotions,” the ingredients 
of which are melody, harmony, rhythm, tonal 
beauty. He must know something of the comedy 
and tragedy of Shakespeare (wherein music is 
mentioned in thirty-two of these plays). He must 
be acquainted with the humanism of Dickens, the 
satire of Thackery, the philosophy of Browning, 
the wit of Lamb, the nature Poet Wordsworth, the 
orderliness and strength of Galsworthy. The old 


philosophers of the earlier centuries can greatly 
assist in this management of the human machine. 
This writer can testify to the happiness and profit 
derived from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
Little has been discovered since their time and 
both wander very little from the incidents of daily 
life. Technical subjects are not as a rule sym- 
pathetic to a musician but they so shed a different 
slant on life, and after reading the thoroughly 
scientific yet interesting and engaging works of 
Bert of France, Huxley of England or Garreth 
Service of America we can turn to painting and 
sculpture with a firmer grip to find these two with 
music form the trinity of Fine Arts. 

Then again the meter and rhythm of poetry is 
indispensable to a musician. Rhythm is deeply in- 
terwoven in poetry, music and life. It is the most 
essential element in human volition. We are told 
the world itself is governed by a gigantic rhythmic 
force which holds together the atoms of the uni- 
verse. In music it is the very “heart beat” of it. 

If we have personality, love for folks, love for 
our profession and the desire to “make the most 
of what we yet may spend” in self-improvement, 
we will reveal to others that we are true “crafts- 
men” and that our job of administering to the 
youth of our commonwealth is one worthy of 
emulation. 


We must have Faith in these dark fretted days, 
When doubt and fear indwelleth in the soul, 

Dulling our senses, impairing all our ways 
Like sentinals, to keep us from the goal. 


The star of Hope must kindle in the breast, 
Urging us onward, though the way be steep, 

Bidding our better selves to stand the test 
Remembering that the harvest we must reap. 


The will to Love, that we may better know 
The ways of men, to understand their need, 

Giving of self, in fuller life to grow, 
Losing ourselves in every thought and deed. 


In these Possessing, our voices blend in one 
Roads are dead things, “’Tis Youth goes 
singing on.” 
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Book Review 


MANAGEMENT AND TEACHING TECHNIQUE, by George A. 
Retan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers. Price, $2.00. 


The treatment of the subject matter in Management and 
Teaching Technique in the elementary school marks a 
departure from the usual handling of such a subject. Here 
we find a text devoted to the problems confronted by 
the rural one-room school teacher. The author is to be 
commended for attempting to supply this long-felt need. 
He presents a practical guide for the thousands of teachers 
who, each year, must begin their teaching careers in rural 
communities where conditions do not fit in with their 
courses on Educational Methods and Child Psychology 
in the training school. 

The usual theoretical approach is abandoned for a 
thoroughly practical and concrete one. Time and again 
the author presents difficulties that every beginning teacher 
must face, and clearly points the way to solution. In the 
section devoted to Management, the problem of discipline 
is discussed in detail. Any teacher, whether a beginner or 
an experienced one, who feels discipline to be her weak 
point would do well to read these chapters. 

The chapters dealing with the school in the community 
and the teacher in the school are particularly timely in 
this day when the schools are on trial and being charged 
with all the ills attendant upon our present dilemma. 


The author attempts to debunk outworn theories of edu- 
cation and child psychology and presents the newest 
methods devised to help the school maintain its rightful 
place under changing conditions. Particular emphasis is 
laid upon character formation as the chief aim of the 
educational process, an aim that has been somewhat ob- 
scured in recent years by the haze of tests and measure- 
ments, and projects, and the like. 

The book makes interesting reading and leaves one with 
a sense of the worthwhileness of the teaching profession 
despite all that is combined to destroy it. It is written 
by a teacher for teachers, and the sympathetic, helpful 
approach is felt throughout the entire text. 
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‘THINK what this means to you! 

For only $15.00 a year the 
Teachers Protective Union offers 
you a Special Certificate which 
pays you liberal benefits in case 
of sickness, accident and quar- 
antine. Surely this is a small 
price to pay for the satisfaction 
of protecting a diminished in- 
come from bills due to ill health. 

The T.P.U. Srccial Certificate 
gives you greater protection than 
any other low-priced ceriificate 
youcan buy. It protects you dur- 
ing summer vacativii a4 its cost 
does not increase as you grow 
older. You may continue it even 
if you give up teaching or marry. 

There are other T.P.U. Cer- 
tificates designed to fit the needs 
of every teacher. We shall be 
glad to explain them to you. 
Write for complete information. 


To New Teachers 


The Teachers Protective Union is the larg- 
est organization of its kind in the world. 
More teachers enjoy membership in it than 
in all other similar organizations combined. 
We invite you to join. 


THE TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN Bupc., LANCASTER, PA. 
Or, Ernest L. Cunningham, 
3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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> NEW LOW UNIFORM PRICES 
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Some workbooks especially popular in Virginia schools: 


DEFFENDALL’S FOWLKES AND OTHERS’ 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
ENGLISH WORKBOOKS WORKBOOKS 


Four books, one for each grade from three to A primer and six workbooks for arithmetic 
six. Essentially practice books. All funda- drill and testing in grades from two to six. 
mentals covered. 


Write for our new descriptive catalogues of Macmillan Workbooks. 
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in the vs ol Wirth-Thompson’s 
grades or A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
in junior PROGRESS 


high school Illustrated. 1933. 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VaArick STREET, NEw YorK CIty 
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The Schools 


It is an awe-inspiring sight to see 1,000 children 
enter a school building on the opening day of 
school, and to realize as one must the tremendous 
responsibility involved in providing them with a 
common school education. 

At the same time it makes one’s blood boil to 
think that there should be one single locality in this 
great commonwealth unable to provide a good 
school for its children because of the demands of 
selfish interests, or an entire lack of interest. It 
is a shame to Virginia. Out of these mountains, 
the last strong-hold of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, 
should come some of the great leaders of this na- 
tion, but how can we expect it when there are so 
many deficiencies in our educational plans? Great 
leaders are developed early, in the character-form- 
ing years, and only early training can prepare them 
for their heritage. 

Don’t call these ideas far-fetched. They are not. 
They are just plain facts. The boys and girls can 
go just so far as Virginia permits. Given a com- 
mon school education each individual will then slip 
into his proper place in the world through his own 
efforts. Those without initiative will become our 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Those 
with a heritage of endeavor will become our lead- 
ers. But they must have the opportunity that only 
the schools can give.—Galax Post Herald, Septem- 
ber 21, 1933. 
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SEATWORK 
Story and Study Readers 


The four seatwork booklets, which accom- 
pany the Story and Study primary readers, are 
one with the aims of the series. Lesson for 
lesson, the seatwork exercises provide further 
drill for attaining the objective set up for the 
reader lesson. Thus, without extra effort on 
the part of the teacher, these exercises furnish 
the additional help which many children need 
in correct habit formation, skillful use of the 
basal vocabulary, and a fuller comprehension 
of the reading units. 

First-grade teachers will also be interested 
in the charts and flash cards and in the boxed 
sets of teaching equipment for the Primer and 
First Reader. 


JACK AND NELL 


This colorful pre-primer makes an instant 
appeal to children who are entering school. 
The stories, which are ‘based ‘on actual child 
activities, are as spontaneous as the pictures 
and have plot, action, and humor. While this 
little book is remarkably easy, it firmly estab- 
Nshes a basic vocabulary of sixty utility words, 
thus making work in the Story and Study 
Primer—or any other modern primer—pro- 
gress smoothly and rapidly. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 
AND TESTS 


This material, which may be used to advan 
tage with any language series, is carefully 
planned to fix correct language habits. Since 
it provides for diagnosis, practice, and check 
on accomplishment, teachers can actually meas- 
ure results. Diagnostic and accomplishment 
tests are provided for use before and after each 
unit in the exercise books. Through keeping 
their own score sheets on both the exercise 
units and tests, children themselves become 
greatly interested in writing and talking cor- 
rectly. Grades 3-8 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 
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PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


e 
Typewriter Paper 


Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


@® 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION « « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond e Virginia 





